











TERRACE YARN SHOP 
WE SUPPLY— 





Payton “Spinet” Loom 


“Adapter-Wind”—winds all sizes tubes 


Payton Sled Shuttles—largest capacity make 
Warp Frames—Demountable, floor model. 


The 


4-Harness, Rising Shed 

4-Treadle, for all combinations 
Folding 

Low Modern Design 

Eastern Maple, Beautiful light finish 
Inch Sectional Beam 

Pedal Operated Brake 

Steel Heddles 

Rigid Construction 


The Equipment 


Loom 


Easiest fast warping and threading known 
by Payton’s famous “Speedwarping Method” 
and “Terraspool Method” 

3 Sizes—38” width $135.00 
F O B Portland, Oregon 
Approximate weight 150 Ibs. 
Information on Request 


Yarn Skeiner—Makes or unwinds skeins 
and bobbins. Husky electric motor. Reeds, Hooks, 


The “Know-How” 


Heddles—highest quality 


Custom Sectional Beams 
Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES Cottier FEATURES: 

Simplified Weaving Lessons . The Yarn Families 

with generous Woven Samples Weaving Color & Design 

All previous issues available Library Principles & Problems 

Index and Full information of Artist Designed . 
on request Projects 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road, Portland 19, Oregon 














FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 





Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES 
Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 

Cotton Mercerized Perle 

Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, 
Chenille 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 
Spun Rayon — Sunfast 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, 
Chainette 


LINEN 

Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 

EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 26/1. 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 


manufactured in our own plant to 


assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 























CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE 


Request Catalog HC 


| 

| WEAVING, 

Claire Freeman, Instructor 
| PAINTING ENAMELING 
| JEWELRY BOOKBINDING 
| CERAMICS  SILVERSMITHING 
! SCULPTURE SILK SCREEN 
! CABINETMAKING 

Menand Women _ Day and Evening 
| 

| 


¢ 


NEW HEADQUARTERS 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 
840 Eighth Ave. (51st St.) 
Circle 6-3700 


Classes Begin September 30 























The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 


Write for free samples 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
345 Barton Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





IMPORTERS OF 


LINEN YARNS 


FOR 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Introducing to _ the 


Handweavers 
METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARN 
IN THE NEW 


METLON with MYLAR 


1/64” 
PERMAGOLD and SILVER 
ON 3 OZ. PLASTIC SPOOLS 

(3000 YARDS) 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. DEPT.A _— BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Send 35c for yarn samples 











DOUBLE 
LOOM 


90" 
for Rugs & Curtains. 


Built on custom order up to a 144” width. 


Features ahead of the 
others! 














Jack-Type four harness loom. Only 
44” high. Light in operation. Gives 
perfect shed. New easier threading 
action. 


Standard and Folding counter-bal- 
anced looms, table looms, 12 and 16 
harness looms also available. Write 
for further information. 





Horizontal warping 
mill, 


Transfers warp direct- 
ly on loom. Very fast 
action. 


Write for details. 





We help with easy 
shipping instructions 
anywhere. 





Nile 


INC. Send for free litera- 





ture and agent's list. 
L’ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 
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PROJECT KITS 


Designed for Weavers 


by the staff of the 


YARN DEPOT 


You can weave useful items and have assured results with kits 
that include all materials, instructions and sample swatches of 
fabrics (except place mats). Any project can be woven on a 
four-harness loom. 


e BABY BLANKETS “CUDDLESOME” 

Materials for two baby blankets 30x40 inches finished size. 
Kit may contain 2 colors of your choice from pink, yellow, 
blue or white or 2 of any one of these colors. State 





preference. 10.50 
e LINEN PLACE MAT SETS “SIMPLICITY” 

Materials for set of 12 Simplicity linen place mats. 11.50 
e “ELEGANCE” 

Materials for set of 8 Elegance linen place mats. 11.95 


e DECORATOR PILLOW FABRIC “GLAMOUR” 
Materials for fabric for 2 decorative pillows size 18x18 
inches. 15.50 


e RIBBON DRESS FABRIC “MOUNTAIN MIST” 
Materials for 344 yard length of Mountain Mist ribbon 
fabric 36 inches wide. Colors beige or grey. 22.50 


Shipping weight of each kit is 3 pounds. 
All prices plus postage. Add 4% State Sales Tax in California. 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California 
NEW HANDWEAVING SHOW EVERY TWO MONTHS 








NEW IMPROVED 4-HARNESS FOOT LOOM 


(Shown above in folded position) 


More Leg Room More Weaving Space 
Cloth Beam lowers to same position as on our regular loom 
Four treadles $77.00 Six treadles $87.00 
Swedish accessories, Spinning wheels, Bobbin winders & shuttles 
Write today for prices of all models 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 
7463 Harwood Avenue Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 
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med 4 
you'll find 


Everything that is new 
at Chicago’s enlarged 


WEAVING CENTER 


@ A vast assortment of highest quality 
imported and domestic yarns — dis- 
played on our unique yarn selector — 
with hundreds of colors, weights and 
textures at your finger tips. 


® You can experience the joy of creat- 
ing your own fabrics. The interplay of 
colors, exciting fiber combinations and 
original designs can be achieved in a 
short time. 


@ Attend the lectures offered every 
second Wednesday of each month dedi- 
cated exclusively to handweaving and 
the furthering of textiles. 


Request our sample cards 


Weaving instruction 
Over 700 selected yarns 


Weaving supplies 

Table-top looms 

Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday, 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


SPECIAL — ELECTRIC QUILL WINDER, $12.95 


NADEAU 
HANDWEAVING CENTER 


417 North State Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Phone: DElaware 7-9564 
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Cover. The five basic fibres used in 
handweaving are symbolized in our 
cover design. As will be noted the sun 
of this constellation is Handweaver & 
Craftsman. Designed by Robert Foster. 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK e@ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
o 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on % Ib. tubes. 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 


Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 


promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 


Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 

Rayon Severed Metallics 

Fortisan Supported Metallics 

(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


® 
2 Ply Laminette — 3 Ply Laminette 
Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
. 
Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, ete. 


Boucles 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times 


Distributors of 
non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 
made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 


L 
Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 











1957 
SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 


SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
JULY 8 — AUGUST 16 


* 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


. 
CERAMICS, METAL CRAFTS 
WOODWORKING, TEXTILES 
& 


WRITE FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 


65 PLYMOUTH AVE., SOUTH * ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 





Complete Your Weaving Library with 
Back Issues of 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
All back issues (1950 through 1956) — Price $20.00 


Postpaid in the United States. 


* 


Weavers who have a complete file of Handweaver & Craftsman tell us they always find something new 
when they look through earlier issues. Information of permanent value is conveniently concentrated 


* 


Single Issues 


1950 (3 only), $1.50 each 
1951 through 1954, $1.25 each—1955 through 1957, $1.00 each 


Send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


for you in our four issues each year. 


246 FIFTH AVENUE 
4 


NEW YORK 1, 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Handweaver 


& Craftsman 











MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


Early in June attention of craftsmen all over the coun- 
try was centered on Asilomar, California, where the First 
Annual Conference of American Craftsmen was held un- 
der the sponsorship of The American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil. More than 500 craftsmen, educators and other persons 
attended — “a most welcome indication,” according to 
Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, Council president, “that the crafts 
are rightly regarded as important in our complex techno- 
logical civilization not only by craftsmen but by educators, 
business and professional men and others.’ The theme 
of the conference was Craftsmen Today and the purpose 
was to afford participants from all over the United States 
a chance to formulate, through discussion and interchange 
of ideas, a basic understanding of the place of craftsmen 
in contemporary society. Repercussions from this con- 
ference, at which distinguished American and foreign 
craftsmen were speakers, doubtless will be widely felt. 
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Visitors to New York should by all means see the 60th 
anniversary exhibition at the Cooper Union Museum, 
Cooper Square at 8th Street and Fourth Avenue, which 
will be open through August 30. Entitled Ends and Be- 
ginnings, it includes rare objects representing the develop- 
ment of design over 1,000 years and demonstrates the 
opportunities which the Museum offers for research in 
design. From its founding, the museum’s purpose has been 
to serve the professional designer as well as the public. 
The exhibition is rich in both historic and contemporary 
textiles and should be a fertile source of ideas to 


handweavers. 
Q 


Evidence of increasing public interest in handcraft 
comes from all sides. Thirty thousand people attended the 
thirty-ninth annual exhibition of Toledo area artists, spon- 
sored by the Toledo Federation of Art Societies and the 
Toledo Museum of Art. Important prizes were given for 
crafts. Handweaver & Craftsman prize was awarded to 
Mrs. Irene Kluepfel. There were 112 exhibitors. 
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With craft fairs in full swing, it is to be hoped that 
many craftsmen are taking an active part in selling their 
work and demonstrating their crafts. There is no better 
way for a craftsman to become acquainted with his market 
than by meeting the public at craft fairs. He will hear 
directly why prospective buyers like his work—or do not 
like it. There is not only an increasing public interest in 
handcraft, but also in the craftsmen themselves and in 
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the way they work. People delight in telling their friends 
that they bought a stole or a pottery bowl from the 
person who made it. Craftsmen who are veterans of many 
fairs have found the fair not only valuable for direct sales 
but a great source of future orders. Craftsmen who con- 
sider themselves “too busy” to take part in what is really 
their own fair are taking a short-sighted view. 


of 

Get outside your own group. Know the work of other 
craftsmen. That, briefly, is the advice coming from Peter 
Voulkos, ceramist juror for the Midwest Designer-Crafts- 
man show, and Karl Laurell, chairman of textiles at the 
Asilomar Craftsmen’s Conference. “Feople associated 
with craft work tend to confine themselves in a very tight 
little sphere, refusing for some reason the contamination 
of any of the fields of creative activity,” Voulkos said. 
“For the most part they are not aware of happenings nor 
can allow themselves to become excited enough, to take 
cues from other creative fields. For some reason (it must 
be one of security) they tend to draw only from their 
own kind,” he concluded. Laurell, in his conference talk, 
commented on the apparent lack of interest among crafts- 
men outside their own field—‘“a too dedicated weaver 
might feel it a waste of time to become interested in or in- 
formed about another craft.” There is a real need, he be- 
lieves, for improved means of communication among 
craftsmen in the different fields. 
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Articles from back issues of Handweaver & Craftsman 
continue in demand, because they offer authentic infor- 
mation on many phases of handweaving, such as Berta 
Frey’s What is Leno? in the Spring, 1955, issue. This is 
of special interest now with the revival of that weave 
which Miss Frey demonstrated at the recent Weavers’ 
Seminar in Amherst, Massachusetts. A complete file of 
the magazine gives you a valuable weaving library. 


Q 


It’s a good idea to renew your subscription to Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman early rather than let it lapse for an 
issue and then try to catch up. There is a limited printing 
for each issue and late comers may be disappointed, as 
some were who wanted the Winter, 1956-1957 issue but 
did not order until a couple of months after publication. 
Three notices of expiration are sent out—one in advance, 
and two after the issue is off the press. To receive maga- 
zines and notices promptly, keep us informed of changes 
of address. 


wa 








A museum that is interested in 
textiles is well advised to be interested 
in the entire range of textile produc- 
tion; and the Cooper Union Mu- 
seum’s services to its public are based 
on a collection of woven fabrics as 


inclusive as its means permit. Our 
everyday relationships with textile 
designers, our recent collaboration 


with the New York Guild of Hand- 


Mid- Twentieth 
Century 


‘Textures 
By JEAN E. MAILEY 


Contemporary handwoven fabrics 
have an honored place, along with 
ancient and historic examples, in the 
famous textile collections of the 
Cooper Union Museum, New York. 

In this museum, the decorative arts 
collections of furniture, ceramics, 
textiles, metalwork, woodwork, 
jewelry, reflect to an amazing degree 
the lives and tastes of their users 
whether in the last days of the Roman 
Empire in the Mediterranean world, 
or in the Second Empire in France 
under the aegis of the beautiful Em- 
press Eugenie. And each object is 
brought into focus more sharply by 
related objects both earlier and later 
in time, as all combine to shed light 
on current craft and designing prob- 
lems. 

Textured fabrics, sometimes hand- 
woven, sometimes designed on hand- 
looms for mass production on the 
power looms of today, have evolved 
in their present state as a character- 
istic part of mid-twentieth century 
living. The new experimental and 
functional architecture of this age has 
required a different kind of upholstery 
and drapery fabric from many of the 
textiles used in interiors in the past. 
But new as they are, they are part of 
a continuing tradition, and interesting 
handloom weaves from fabrics of 
other usages, such as garments and 
netting from other ages and civiliza- 


Above. Drapery fabric by Anni 
Albers. Plaid plain cloth with bands 
of gauze. Below. Details of two table- 
cloths by Edith Huntington Snow. 
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weavers, the appreciation shown to 
us by those producers who have en- 
riched our permanent collections, 
have all helped in the development 
of our facilities. And, what is far 
more important, these contacts have 
<been of great aid to us in keeping 





Calvin S. Hathaway 
Director Cooper Union Museum 
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apreast of current textile develop- 
ments and in preparing ourselves to 
offer still improved service. 

The current interest in textured 
effects in handweaves finds much 
nourishment in our collections, and 
our collection of fabrics has in turn 
been greatly improved through the 
acquisition of good pieces by today’s 
able weavers. 
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tions, as Mexico, Peru, Indonesia, or 
the household linens and bed covers 
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of our own Colonial days, have been 
revived and recombined by designers 


a'sei:etaeaeati 


Atse@itareaetagpates 


and weavers to produce the mid- 
twentieth century textures. These are 
now often produced in combinations 
of traditional fibers and the numerous 
synthetic fibers which are also a char- 
acteristic contribution of this age. 
They have developed so interestingly 
that a parallel taste for texture in 
garment fabrics is part of the mid- 
twentieth century picture. 

Therefore, we value highly our 
group of handweaves of today, from 
both amateur and _ professional 
weavers, which we feel is illumimed by 
its juxtaposition with textured 
weaves of the past, and points the 
way to many possible textile develop- 
ments of the future. 

The twentieth century textured 
fabrics illustrated here cover the years 
from the early twenties, when Edith 
Huntington Snow opened her studio 
in New York and Menlo Textiles 
first appeared in California, to the 
present time. They are representa- 
tive of some of the influences which 
have converged 
now at work. 

Other contemporary handweavers 
also are represented in the Museum 
collection—notably Dorothy Liebes, 
Lili Blumenau, Berta Frey, and Jack 
Lenor Larsen. Many examples of 
their work have been shown in earlier 
issues of this magazine. The Museum 
also has interesting examples of con- 
temporary weaving from foreign 
countries. 

Of the Liebes influence upon both 
handwoven and power woven textiles 
little need Mrs. Liebes’ 
imaginative use of color and of new 
materials turned handweaving to new 
directions, and designer and 
consultant to many textile firms she 
set new trends. The others also have 


upon handweavers 


be said; 


as a 


designed for power looms as well as 
producing a wide variety of hand- 


voven textiles in varied textures 
which have been widely used. Mr. 
Larsen is now producing power 
woven textiles on his own account in 
his characteristic combinations of 
colors and elaborate mixtures of na- 
tural and synthetic yarns and fibers. 
Miss Blumenau is an inventive de- 
signer in both fields. Many of Miss 


Reading down. Drapery by Anni 
Albers and silver checks. 
Heavy fabric in brown and white by 
Ann Franke. Drapery designed and 
woven by Henning Watterson for 
Menlo Textiles. 
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Handbag in tapestry weave by Miss Snow. 


Frey’s fabrics are contemporary in- 
terpretations of traditional weaves. 

Recently selections from the 1956 
and 1957 exhibitions of the New 
York Guild of Handweavers have 
been added to the collection. These 
exhibitions have been sponsored by 
the Museum, and for each the 
weavers developed their designs from 
objects in the Museum’s collections 
of decorative objects. 

The Museum recently has acquired 
18 examples of the work of Edith 
Huntington Snow of New York who 
in 1921 established the Snow looms 
in a studio in the former Art Center 
on East 56th Street. Beginning as a 
painter, she later studied weaving 
and served an apprenticeship with the 
Flambeaux Weavers, a group from 
Vienna who produced handwoven 
textiles successfully for several years. 

Fabrics from the Snow looms were 
widely known in the United States 
and abroad, through commissions 
which Miss Snow and her partners— 
first Bernice Abbott and later Laura 
Peasley—executed for many well- 
known  persons—draperies, table 
linens, wall hangings, and many per- 
sonal accessories such as the handbag 
illustrated here. 

Simplicity of design, whether in 
variations of geometric or asymetrical 
motifs or adaption of ancient patterns, 
color both subtle and brilliant, com- 
binations of yarns unusual for the 
times, and expert technique charac- 
terized the Snow textiles. 

Especially in demand were her 
fine table linens of which the few 
samples she retained are now in the 
Museum collection. Illustrated here 
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are details from two tablecloths—both 
of the finest quality Irish linen, one 
dyed with iron rust for a light tan, 
and the other in natural, a Bronson 
weave reversed so that the pattern 
of the right side is in the wefts in- 
stead of the warps. These probably 
were woven around 1928. A_ pink 
place mat, with linen warp, rayon 
floss weft, and laid-in border design 
of heavier linen and pure silk is now 
to be seen in the current exhibition at 
Cooper Union, Ends and Beginnings, 
part of the Museum’s 60th anniver- 
sary celebration. Shown there also is 
a small silk tapestry in bright colors, 
with orange predominating, which 
was done for the New York World’s 
Fair 1939. The silk handbag illus- 
trated here woven in 1927 is a tap- 
estry weave in a landscape design. 
Warps are fine sky blue silk, with a 
few widely spaced stripes of yellow- 
green with wefts of soft greens, blues, 
lavender, yellows, rusts, and pinks. 

Another interesting piece in the 
Museum collection is a sample of a 
drapery fabric woven of Italian rayon, 
some of the first yarn to be produced 
commercially there which was sent to 
Miss Snow for experiment. She was 
one of the first handweavers to work 
with rayen and many of her textiles 
combined rayon threads with linen, 
silk or cotton. Some the other 
pieces now at the Museum are repro- 
duced in the Spring, 1950, issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 

Menlo Textiles, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, appeared first in 1920, purely 
as handweaves, although now all are 
power woven. The enterprise was 
started by the late Bernard Bernie, 


of 





who had learned weaving in Scot- 
land, and who operated the project 
mainly for the rehabilitation of World 
War I veterans. 

The original Menlo Cloth shown 
here was a textured cloth of rayon 
and mercerized cotton of various 
thicknesses in plain color. This ex- 
ample in shades of rust, was dyed in 
the piece with each fiber taking the 
dye differently. Later Michael Bel- 
angie, present owner of Menlo Tex- 
tiles, added rayon loops still using 





Reading down. Typical “Menlo 
Cloth,” about 1930. Two pieces of 
drapery material by Kjeld Juul-Han- 
sen. Same warp, different fillings. 
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piecedyeing for effect. 
In the twenties and 
handwoven 


early thirties 
suitings, and 
bedspreads, as well as some decora- 
tive fabrics, came from Menlo Tex- 
tiles and were favorably received. In 
1937, however, Mr. Bernie installed 
the first power-loom in an effert to 
increase production which had fallen 
with the and to make 


coatings, 


depression 
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Reading down. Two fabrics from 
the Bauhaus, Dessau period — top, 
cotton, rust-colored design on heavy 
beige background; bottom, Strié ef- 
fect, cotton, white and multi-colored 
warp, black weft. Coat material by 
K jeld Juul-Hansen. W ool dress mate- 
rial, with copper metallic, by 
Mundal. 


Maria 


lower prices possible. In spite of the 
favorable reception, the cost of the 
handwoven textiles remained too 
high for many interested customers. 
He continued to add power-looms 
until his death in an accident in 1940. 
Mr. Belangie purchased the busi- 
ness in 1945 and completed the con- 
version to power operation. He is an 
example of a handweaver who has 
turned to what might be called cus- 
tem power-weaving. He began to pro- 
duce, first on handlooms, lighter, air- 
ier fabrics in demand for casement 
cloth. But, under him, Menlo hand- 
weaves also displayed variety. The 
drapery or upholstery fabric, designed 
and handwoven by Henning Watters- 
ton for Menlo in 1947, is cotton plain 
cloth with alternate bands in white 
and off-white of creping 
formed by bunched wefts. Both sides 
are of interest. The Museum has a 
smaller sample in bright yellow. 
The textured cottons from the Des- 
sau period of the German Bauhaus 
(1925-1932) represent the introduc- 
tion of an approach to handweaving 
which has had great influence on 
handweavers here, largely through 
Anni Albers who came to the United 
States after the Bauhaus, then in 
serlin, was closed by the National 
1933. Mo- 


and ribbing 


Socialist government in 
holy-Nagy, who organized the “New 
Bauhaus” in Chicago, included weav- 
ing classes under Marli Ehrman, who 
had been a student and teacher at 
the school in Germany. Founded 
Weimar in 1919, the Bauhaus broke 
with the earlier European traditions 
of art education. Its founders pro- 
posed to bring artists and craftsmen 
into a working relationship 
with the community and to integrate 
their ability with modern industrial 
design. Proficiency his craft was 
declared essential for every artist, 
for therein, it was believed, lay the 
source of creative imagination. 
Production of textiles at the Bau- 
haus, as a whole, was the result cf 
joint efforts of a group, each member 
bringing to it his interpretation of a 


closer 


mutually accepted idea, according to 
Mrs. Albers in the Bauhaus book, 
first published in 1938 by the Museum 
of Modern Art in connection with a 
comprehensive exhibition of Bauhaus 
design held there in that year. Bau- 
haus textiles originated in improvisa- 
tion with materials, undertaken “‘ama- 
teurishly and playfully” with no ref- 
erence to practical considerations and 
little emphasis on techniques. Later 
serious attention was given to prob- 
lems of production and to systematic 
training in weaving. Still later hand- 
work was confined to experimental 
design and designing for machine 
production—the latter generally ac- 
cepted at the Bauhaus as the only 
valuable activity for the handweaver. 

Two examples from the Dessau 
period are shown here. The strié piece 
has black wefts and plied cotton warp 
combining various kinds of 
white 


red and 


yarn; in the striped area the 
warps are similar but multi-colored. 
The horizontally banded piece has 


thin white cotton warps, heavy beige 
cotton wefts with the pattern formed 
by paired rust-colored wefts of heavy 
cotton bound on the surface with vari- 


ous combinations of the thin white 
warps. 

The two Albers fabrics were woven 
in the United States. Both are 


drapery materials, one woven in 1945 
with a checkered pattern in rose and 
silver with paired white rayon warps 
forming weft twill and with wefts of 
bouclé cotton in pink, rose, white and 
aluminum foil wound with red, yel- 
low and green silk or rayon. The 
other probably woven later, is plaid 
plain cloth with bands of gauze. It 
has thin warps of undyed linen, and 
of pale yellow cotton and pale brown 
cotton alternating with heavy hemp 
in o'f-white and brown. The hemp 
warps are grouped by color to form 
wide light and dark vertical bands; 
the light hemp warps are 
pairs. Wefts are the 
brown, yellow, 


used in 
same with thin 
white thread al- 
ternating with an additional weft of 
wide dark brown plastic folded and 


and 


crumpled to fit the shed in broad 
horizontal cloth areas. Slightly nar- 
rower alternating bands of gauze 


weave each have three wefts of heavy 
plaits of the white hemp. 

Ann and Greta Franke have long 
been known both as handweavers and 
designers of textiles. 
among 


pe ywer-woven 


Soth types of fabrics were 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Textile Motifs from Folk Art 


A seventeenth century iron work 
fence from France, an Early Ameri- 
can farm lantern, an eighteenth cen- 
tury painted bandbox and delicate 
Japanese grille of wood were among 
the objects from the Cooper Union 
Museum’s collection of folk art which 
provided motifs for the fabrics woven 
by members of the New York Guild 
of Handweavers for their second an- 
nual exhibition last March, sponsored 
by the Museum. The textiles and the 
objects chosen by the weavers were 
presented in a colorful installation de- 
signed by Christian Rolfing, assistant 
keeper of exhibitions. Although they 
used these objects as the point of de- 
parture for a design, the weavers in 
some instances developed an_ idea 
which seemed to have little relation- 
ship to the original inspiration but 
which proved to be an interesting 
textile. 

The Museum selected the work of 
four members for its permanent col- 
lection : white linen woven in all-over 
leno in a large diamond framework 
design by Mrs. N. A. Talmage, a 
flossa rug by Miss Claire Freeman, 
a yellow place mat with extra warps 
of brown in a diamond design by 
Mrs. Wilfred Howe and Mrs. 
Moyer’s linen mat illustrated here. 

Directions for some of the fabrics 
follow. 

Mrs. Popper’s well-made handbags 
were woven with an inlay of wool on 
a linen ground, threaded 1, 2, 1; 
4, 3, 4 throughout. The pattern was 
woven on sheds 1-2 and 3-4 with one 
row of tabby between each pattern 
shot. The design is built upon alter- 
nate groups of three threads. Warp 
was 20/2 black linen set 32 ends to 
the inch; weft, same black linen for 
background and 3-ply finger wool 
used quadruple weight in the bag 
with leaves and triple weight in the 
other bag. The pattern was woven 
in light and dark green on black back- 
ground with red and blue in designs 
on the front of the bags. A painted 
bandbox and a plate from M. 
sert’s Encyclopédie de l’ornement in- 
spired her designs. 

The idea for Mrs. Weaver's gold 
material for a room divider, to be 
mounted on wrought iron, came from 
a Japanese open woodwork grille. The 
material was woven in crackle, as 
drawn in and reversed, making a 
band of solid weaving 2% 


10 


30s- 


inches 


wide with a 1-inch leno stripe between 
bands. For warp she used a greenish 
gold rayon crinkle yarn and heavy 
hemp, 3 hemp and 2 rayon all the way 
across, set 15 ends to the inch, 30 
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inches wide. For weft, the heavy 


picks were of gold saran, gold che- 
nille, and gold metallic. Four shades 
of gold were used with the natural 
hemp. 



































Above. Handbags by Mrs. Edwin L. Popper. Below. Drapery fabric by 


Selma Breitenbach. 


A window panel plaid in ecru with brown stripes, with 


the design inspired by a Japanese cedar window grille. 
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Reading down. Linen purse by 
Claire Freeman with eighteenth cen- 
tury French straw etui, source of de- 
sign. Section of room divider, Mrs. 
G. G. Weaver, with design developed 
from a Japanese open work wood 
arille. Linen place mat, leno border, 
Mrs. A. W. Moyer. Design from 
eighteenth century stone-ware wine 
sieves, Hispano-Moresque. 


A checkered straw etui from an 
eighteenth century French sewing 
basket gave Miss Freeman the idea 
for her purse. She used six harnesses 
for the weave and two extra harness- 
es for a good selvage. The draft was 
written to give the effect of the dif- 
ferent colored squares on the box, 
with a small inlaid pattern between. 
The weave belongs to the overshot 
group. The warp is 20/1 linen, set 
30 to the inch in three shades of tan 
for an effect of wood color and the 
weft 20,1 and 40/1 linen in two 
shades of green and tan. 

Mrs. James Gutman took the idea 
for her loom cover from a Pre- 
Columbian tapestry from Peru. For 
warp she used red cotton, threaded 
one to a dent in a No. 20 reed, with 
22 ends to the inch in the finished 
piece. Weft was heavy 12-ply red 
cotton, dark red rayon cord, fine green 
wool, rayon tie-dyed in red, yellow 
and black for tabby. She wove the 
piece in a combination of twill and 
tabby. It was treadled as follows: 
3-4, heavy red; 1-2, red twist cord; 
1-3, rayon; 2-4, rayon; 3-4, green, 
repeated in reverse. 
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Glazed gray stoneware sieves from 
wine jars, eighteenth century His- 
pano-Moresque, attracted Mrs. A. W. 
Moyer who wove a place mat in na- 
tural linen with end borders of leno 
edged with a tabby hem. Set in the 
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ees borders were two fleur-de-lis designs 

done in tabby. Warp was 20/2 linen, 

= set 30 to the inch and weft 14/1 
25 linen. 

: Mrs. H. R. Berry showed two 


pieces of tweed, one black and white 
silk, this idea picked up from the 
French iron work fence, and one 
striped wool with the design derived 
from a plate showing Egyptian fresco 
borders in M. Bossert’s Encyclopédie 
de l'ornement. The silk suiting was 
woven in irregular twill with warp 
of natural slubby silk singles and 2- 
ply fine twist black and white space- 
dved silk set 30 to the inch; weft, 
natural slubby silk singles and black 
: Shanghai shag silk. 
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The wool tweed coat material also 
was woven in broken twill. Warp was 
singles spun wool, set 20 to the inch, 
in ten blending colors—gray, rose, 
rust, light green, purple, turquoise, 
yellow, blue, deep red and dark green. 
Weft was gray mohair (fine nub) 
and black singles spun wool. The gen- 
eral effect was a dark fabric with 
flecks of color. 

The American farm lantern 
sparked Mrs. C. B. Markell’s up- 
holstery material which was threaded 
to a crackle pattern but woven cn 
opposites, using the finer weft for the 
pattern and heavy for tabby. Warp 
was 16/1 dry spun linen, set 30 ends 
to the inch in a 15-dent reed; weft, 
blue and gold novelty yarn, gray 
wool. The overall effect was gray with 
blue and gold showing through. 

Members of the jury were Miss 
Winogene B. Redding, Wollaston, 
Massachusetts; Joseph D. Acton 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Miss 
Jean Mailey, assistant keeper of tex- 
tiles, Cooper Union Museum. 


Left, above. Striped wool tweed, 
Mrs. H. R. Berry. Below. Colorful 
loom cover, Mrs. James Gutman. 

Right, above. Upholstery material, 
Mrs. C. B. Markell. Below. Silk 
tweed, Mrs. Berry. 
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Expanded Program for Craft Students League 


The Craft Students League of the 
YWCA of the City of New York will 
expand its arts and crafts program 
to become one of the largest and most 
varied in the United States when it 
begins operations in the new West 
Side Branch of the organization in 
September, according to Miss Made- 
leine J. Douet director of the League. 
The Weaving Workshop, now at 206 
East 77th Street, and the many 
classes at present League head- 
quarters, 140 West 22nd Street, will 
occupy two floors in the building at 
5lst Street and Eighth Avenue, re- 
cently purchased by the YWCA. It 
formerly was owned by the Capitol 
Hotel. 

Weaving classes will have an im- 
portant part in the exhibition of 
students’ work which will be held 
at the new headquarters beginning 
September 24. Classes will open 
September 30. 

The Craft Students League now 
gives instruction to more than 1200 


12 


men and women yearly. Besides 
weaving it offers courses in book- 
binding, cabinetmaking, design and 
color, jewelry and enameling lapid- 
ary, leatherwork, painting, life draw- 
ing and sketching, metalwork and the 
ancient art of silversmithing, pottery, 
sculpture and silk screening. 

A more varied program in weaving 
as well as in other crafts is promised 
with the move to more spacious 
quarters. Started in 1932 with only a 
handful of looms, the Weaving Work- 
shop now has 60, with a range from 
4 to 12-harness. Miss Douet an- 
nounced that a 16-harness loom 
would be available in the new work- 
shop. Another important step in the 
weaving classes will be the initiation 
this fall of a complete tapestry pro- 
gram, under the direction of Mrs. 
Albertine Kelz. Swedish and Gobelin 
will be among the techniques empha- 
sized. 

Weaving classes are under the di- 
rection of Miss Claire Freeman, a 


League graduate and a graduate of 
Parsons School of Design. Miss 
Freeman has also studied with Edna 
Minor, Ester Perheentupa in Finland 
and Ulla Cyrus in Sweden. Miss 
Minor, who organized the weaving 
classes in 1932, taught at the League 
for many years. Many well-known 
weavers studied with her. 

Classes in designing, drafting, and 
analysis are offered advanced stu- 
dents. The classes are run on a 15- 
week session basis. 

Arts and crafts courses for group 
leaders have been added to the cur- 
riculum in recent years. They offer 
an introduction to simple creative 
projects in clay, puppets, leather, 
weaving, metal foil, painting, papier 
maché and greeting cards and other 
educational craft areas of interest to 
those working with children and 
adults in recreation centers, churches, 
schools, camps, hospitals and play- 
grounds. 

The Craft 


Students League was 
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opened in October, 1932, at 754 Tenth 
Avenue, a building formerly used 
for the music school of the West Side 
Branch, then next door. 
There were seven instructors and 30 
students. Each instructor, then and 
now, is a craftsman of outstanding 
ability in his own field and the school 
has achieved a national reputation 
for vocational and avocational train- 
ing in crafts. 


located 


The organization of the League 
was a result of what is known as the 
Mark Jones Study, completed in 
1931. It found that various 
branches were supporting a variety 
of crafts 


was 
projects, most of which 
lacked space and equipment. The idea 
developed of a project with high 
standards of craftsmanship, central- 
ized for the entire YWCA. It would 
be a school and workshop for the 
major crafts. No place in New York 
offered such opportunities. The 
League is still the only place in the 
city where bench room, the use of 
space and equipment, is available to 
students outside class hours. 

sefore the League was organized, 
advice was sought from the New 
York Adult Education Council and 
many other organizations. The New 
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York ‘Society of Craftsmen advised 
1 qualifications for instructors. 
The League has long been approved 
to train students sent to it by the di- 
vision of rehabilitation of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and a 
considerable number attended 
classes in the past. Expanded facili- 
ties will be of value in this program. 


have 


Secause of the high standards set for 


instructors, the University of the 


Weaving student at work at Craft 
Students League. 


State of New York allowed Alertness 
Credit to teachers studying there. 
While this has not been given for 
some time it is expected that such 
credit will again be made available. 

Of the approximately 1200 stu- 
dents about 50 per cent are under the 
age of 35. It is interesting to note 
that 60 per cent of the students re- 
enroll each term. 


Miss Douet has been with the 
Craft Students League since 1945 and 
has served as director since 1950. 


Previous to that time she was asso- 
ciated with the National Board of the 
YWCA. While she does not call her- 
self a craftsman she has done work in 
various crafts. Jewelry is her hobby. 


An article on Miss Minor was pub- 
lished in the Summer, 1953, issue. 

Word has just been received of the 
death of Miss Edna Minor, who or- 
ganized weaving classes for the Craft 
Students League in 1932 and taught 
there for many years. She was 79 
years old. She was well-known as a 
musician as well as a handweaver. 
Friends and former students are rais- 
ing a memorial fund which will be 
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Luncheon cloth and napkin, blue 
and white, laid-in design, Mrs. Stan- 
leigh Friedman. Shown at a League 
exhibition, 


used to purchase a piece of equipment 
for the Weaving Workshop. Contri- 


butions may be sent to the Crafts 
Students League, 140 West 22nd 


Street, New York 11; after Septem- 
ber 23, 840 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Something out of Nothing 


By EDITH L. SPENCER 


“To make something out of noth- 
ing” was an aim of many of our thrifty 
ancestors. Even today we find money 
scarce for supplying materials for our 
state hospital occupational therapy 
programs, especially with the extend- 
ed ward services. For that reason | 
have been urged to share some of our 
ideas with the hope that others may 
profit by the suggestions. 

According to fire laws, the state 
hospitals have to replace fire hose 
periodically, and, much to the sur- 
prise of many people, such hose is 
made up of several strands of linen 
and not of rubber. Because it is a 
warp-faced weave, we cut ours in 60- 
foot lengths, cutting it down the 
middle with a razor blade inserted in 
a pin clamp. To do this easily, we in- 
sert a piece of wood about a foot in 
length and just slightly narrower than 
the hose. As we cut, we push this 
board along. Then with this opened 
hose, we stretch it out its full length 
and clamp each end to a vise on a 
table at each end of the room. One 
person establishes himself near by at 

bobbin winder with a large spool 
while the other two pull off the 
threads one by one. These come off 
easily if given a good snap. Threads 
are temporarily tied together but 
later cut apart to be lapped as in the 
usual way when making joins. When 
about a fourth in from each edge, it 
will be necessary to change tactics 
from then on in because of the 
crinkle in the weft. One person only 
pulls on each thread and he pulls 
toward him instead of off the edge. 
Giving it a wind around the hand or 
using gloves will help. If you do not 
care to save these short weft pieces, 
they of course may be trimmed back 
and the work continued as begun, but 
we keep these short pieces for making 
a Ghiordes knotted rug. The beauti- 
ful rugs made from these pieces will 
be well worth the effort to save them. 

An accompanying illustration will 
show where the long multi-strand 
linen has been used as a_ pattern 
thread in upholstery material, but it 
can also be used successfully as 
drapery yarn or even for place mats 
if the material has not been soiled. 
Any weak spots can be detected as it 
is being woven so as to keep the tex- 
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Above. Lamp shade showing use of discarded wiring from an electric 
blanket. In off-white yarns and copper metallic. 
Below. U pholstery material using fire hose linen for pattern with green and 


black yarns. 


ture consistent. By dyeing this ma- 
terial, lovely colors can be obtained 
and some of the crinkle is removed, 
but this is not necessary for with sev- 
eral strands in that natural linen 
color, shadows give sufficient interest 
when it is woven, especially in com- 


bination with other yarns. It is very 
successful as a weft thread for making 
long lengths of webbing on the inkle 
loom for modern wrought iron chairs. 

At some hospitals, the transfusion 
tubes of plastic which are usually 
thrown away, can provide another 
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Reading down. Two mats with weft of tea matting. Door screen with weft 
of transfusion tubes, marsh reed, tea matting, jute and metallics. Spaced warp 
of novelty yarns. 
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material for weaving. By itself it is 
apt to go back into the coil, so it is 
best to put it with a stiff oak splint, 
bamboo, willow or something similar 
in nature to give it support. We usu- 
ally cut the ends instead of trying to 
bend them around although by using 
two in a shed, one from each direc- 
tion, the resulting edge might be very 
attractive. They are short in length, 
sO using cut pieces is more satisfac- 
tory for us. Since this tubing can be 
dyed by using a strong dye bath and 
simmering for at least a half hour, we 
find this helps camouflage its origin 
with its accompanying emotions. For 
screens it is quite successful because 
the translucency gives a most interest- 
ing quality. Ratines, grasses, tea mat- 
ting, jute and metallics make splendid 
accompanying “grist” for this tubing. 
As it will wash successfully, it is good 
for patio mats. 

Another waste product is the mat- 
ting in which tea is wrapped or trans- 
ported from the Orient. Taken apart, 
this can be cleaned by scraping or by 
using carbon tetrachloride to remove 
the inked address, and cut into lengths 
tor patio mats or screens. If more 
stiffness is required, splints can be 
used alternately with the matting 
strips, then the whole mat sprayed 
with a lacquer or plastic spray. If 
put with rope, yucca, iris leaves, long 
leaf pine needles, raffa or marsh 
grasses, most attractive lamp shades, 
room dividers, or screens can be 
created at little cost except for the 
spaced warp. On Long Island we 
have a particular grass which looks 
like miniature bamboo when stripped. 
This stands up well, is long, greenish 
in color if gathered before it is too 
mature, and has so many good quali- 
ties that it forms a standard founda- 
tion for many purposes. 

Discarded nylon hosiery has been 
another material brought to the hos- 
pital in barrels. This has been cut in 
many ways, using it for background 
fillers for tapestries and _ screens. 
However, we have tried using it as a 
sort of chenille and found it makes a 
soft, attractive rug. We cut the 
hosiery in inch wide strips crosswise, 
stretch to their fullest, then loop 
them together into one continuous 
“yarn.” We put on a spaced warp as 
for any chenille, and make up 15 
yards of this material. As it is cut, 
some of the material has to be shaken 
cut because loops have been severed, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A New Method Produces 
a Versatile Pile Weave 


By CRESCENT DERU 


A serviceable, low saddle 
blanket, handsome enough for a show 
horse, was the result of using a differ- 
ent method of summer- 
and-winter which _ pro- 


cost 


weaving 
technique 





Reading down. Rug in 10-harness 
weave. Diagram C on page 17. 

Saddle blanket in 6-harness weave. 
Diagram on page 18. 

Left, close-up of pile of rug at top. 
Saran rug at right, showing effect of 
pile. 
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Variety of upholstery samples. Draft given for sample at left. Page 18. 
. ; jt g 


Mrs. Louis Deru of Ogden, Utah, 
is a new contributor to Handweaver & 
Craftsman. After two years of experi- 
menting she arrived at her own meth- 
od of weaving corduroy or bangtail 
fabrics, described in her article. She 
has put it to practical use for saddle 
blankets which have been in demand. 
She is a member of the Mary M. At- 
water Weavers’ Guild in Salt Lake 
City. Last year she exhibited weaving 
at the Utah State Fair where she won 
several first and second prizes. 


duced a deep pile. Saddle blankets in 
ghiordes knot are in demand by a few 
of the members of posses and racing 
clubs here in Utah, but they are far 
too costly for most horsemen. To be 
sure, this weave does not produce the 
luxurious pile of the knotted blanket, 
but it solved the problem of how to 
make a blanket in pile that could be 
sold for little more than the ordinary 


“Indian” blanket in the saddle shops 
and would still be just as “‘showy.” 
Furthermore, the weave produces a 
structurally firm pile fabric that can 
withstand the hard wear and friction 
required of saddle blankets, rugs, and 
upholstery. As far as I know, this 
method of weaving pile is an invention 
of my own and has not appeared in 
any other publication. 

The photograph shows the blanket 
made of natural white rug yarn, deco- 
rated with turquoise tassels, designed 
for weaving on 6 harnesses with a 
card woven selvage (draft a, tie-up 
a’). On & harnesses the selvage may 
be threaded separately on harnesses 7 
and 8 (draft b, tie-up b’). On 4 har- 
nesses the blanket would not be suf- 
ficiently heavy nor would the pile be 
“tied-in” firmly. 

For saddle blanket: Warp—7 /3 lin- 
en carpet warp set 15 to 1”. Weft 
heavy 3-ply rug wool, approximately 
300 yards to pound. Two pounds are 
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Finishing : Turn the hem allowance 
back on the line of loops, turn under 
raw edge and sew firmly to the wrong 
side. Make tassels by winding knitting 
worsted 15 times around a cardboard 
gauge. Tie a separate piece of yarn at 
the top leaving ends to tie to cord loops. 
Wind the ends of the tie yarn several 
times around the tassel 12” from the 
top. Conceal ends in tassel, and cut 
across strands at the bottom. Steam 
press hem and selvage. Cut the skips 
of rug wool down the center to form 
the pile. Shake thoroughly to raise the 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Saaeee | ht | A pile. 
anal st = Numerous variations are possible in 
ol on 10 _ this weave, making it adaptable for 
M4 many different uses. Besides plain pile 
8 weaving, pile designs on a smooth 
a 7 background or in two or more colors 
| 6 can be woven similar to any poly- 
| | I 5 chrome pattern in summer-and-winter. 
Variations of the tie-up wi.l weave 
— 3 extra long pile two or more blocks long 
2 overlapped for thickness or combined 
| I with short pile for different textures. 
‘ { tt The weave" lends itself to a wide 
{4 + variety of fabrics, stoles, bags, up- 
required for a finished length of 32”, 
beaten firmly for 4 pattern sequences to ( ra ) 
1”. Tabby—linen like the warp. Cord aE s " 
for loops—turquoise colored knitting | 
worsted. Make by any simple means ; XK x 
Twisted yarn cable, “Idiot's Delight” 
braid, round knitted cord, etc. Thread x 
draft (a) or (b) 9 times, 432 threads, | | = 
29” in reed. Selvage—For the card wt - 
woven selvage, sley 4 strands of rug ; g 
wool 48” long in | dent of the reed and xx xx 4 
thre ugh the holes in a 6” square card, x Kx xix e 
placed in back of the reed. ( Holes of xX xix = 
4” are large enough although some : xy = 
commercial cards have larger ones. ) t 4 a 
Tie to the warp beam with a snitch t 
knot to adjust tension and straighten “KX | 
strands when necessary or selvage may | % X | 
be threaded on harnesses 7 and 8. % XIX) +4 
Weaving directions: Tabby A, B . X mt 
with linen 12” for turn-under of hem. T 
Tabby A, B with rug wool 1” for hem. a 
Tabby A with cord or braid. Treadle x 
5 for a guide and pull up loops on a 
dowel, spacing 12 threads apart. Make XX 
loops at each end by taking the cord x. P 
over the dowel and back into the shed, ? 
19 loops altogether. Treadles 1, 2, 3, L 
4 with rug wool for the pile, tabby A, L 
3 with linen. Beat hard. Twist the card rs 
a quarter of a turn, either to the right x 
or the left, before weaving rug wool to ) 
make a neat braid-like selvage. Weave x 
32”. Repeat directions in reverse— > 


loops, hem and turn-under for hem. 
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Drafts and tie-up for rug illustrated on page 16. Described in text. 
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Ts? 

Saddle blanket. Top, threading 
draft; A 3x B 3x, C 3x, D 3x. For 6 
harnesses, draft a and tie-up a’. For 8 
harnesses, draft b and tie-up Db’. 
Photograph page 16. 


holstery, drapery, and especially rugs. 

In designing fabrics in this weave, it 
is necessary to understand that the tie- 
ups and method of weaving differ in 
several essentials from the traditional 
way of weaving summer-and-winter. 
There are no “x” and “y”’ ties to the 
pattern treadles, and the number of 
units comprising each block constitutes 
the minimum length of the pile skip, 
though several blocks may be com- 
bined for longer pile. Adjacent blocks 
of the same color require a shot for 
each ; widely spaced blocks of the same 
color may be woven with one shot. The 
weight of the fabric, and the richness 
and depth of the pile are in direct re- 
lationship to the set of the warp, the 
kind of yarns selected for the pile, and 
























































sign in diagram (c), 6 shots are re- 
quired to weave each pattern row be- 
sides the tabby shots. For a rug in this 
pattern, warp 8/4 carpet warp set 15 
to 1”, and thread 5 repeats of draft (c) 
for a total of 360 threads, 24” in reed. 
Pattern weft may be 6 to 8 strands of 
knitting worsted, 2 strands of Lily 814 
rug cotton or similar in 3 colors, (a) 
dark, (b) medium, (c) light. Weave 
tabby A, B, between blocks with 
carpet warp. Tie-up (c’). 


Block I 

(a) 2,3 (b)6,7 (c) 9, 12 twice 
Block I] 

(a) 1,2 (b) 5,6 (c) 11,12 once 
Block III 

(a) 3,4 (b) 7,8 (c) 9,10 once 
Block IV 

(a) 1,8 (b) 4,5 (c) 10,11 once 


Reverse the positions of colors (a) 
and (b) and weave blocks IV, III, II, 
I. Repeat from the beginning. 

The upholstery fabric sampled on 
the left in the photograph was woven 
on 4 harnesses of black and white 10/3 
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Threading draft and tie-up for upholstery on page 16. 


the number of shots required for the 
pattern. A successful fabric must be 
designed within these limitations ac- 
cording to its usage and function. De- 
signing with this weave is fun, and it 
is hoped that others will experiment 
with it. 

To weave the 10-harness lozenge de- 





nylon and pimento 10/2 cotton warped 
20 to 1” and woven with a double 
strand of soft spun cotton for pattern, 
black 10/3 nylon for tabby. Treadle 1 
natural soft spun cotton, tabby B, A 
black nylon—3 times. Treadle 2 Nat- 
ural soft spun cotton, tabby B, A black 
nylon—3 times. 








Conference at the University of Kansas 


Recommendations for a state weav- 
ing consultant and a University fel- 
lowship in handweaving were made 
at the Fourth Annual Handweaving 
Conference held at the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, April 26-27. The 
conference was sponsored by the 
school of fine arts, the design depart- 
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ment, and University Extension. Miss 
Evelyn DeGraw, associate professor 
of design who teaches handweaving, 
was director and Dr. G. E. Manahan, 
Lawrence, chairman of the planning 
committee. The conference was open 
to all handweavers, occupational 
therapists, art teachers and recreation 


directors. Six states were represented 
in the enrollment. 

These recommendations, along 
with others, grew out of the “buzz” 
sessions, informal discussion groups, 
which have become a popular confer- 
ence feature. Mrs. L. A. Donnell, 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Rebozos 


By T. H. HEWITT 


Mexican rebozos can be had in an 
endless variety of color, design, ma- 
terial and price. Simple cotton ones 
cost as little as 15 pesos while sheer 
silk rebozos may cost up to 1,250 
pesos. The rebozo, an important ele- 
ment in the Mexican woman’s ward- 
robe, is used as an all purpose scarf, 
an overcoat, shopping bag, or hat. 
They are from six to seven feet long, 
20 to 30 inches wide and always 
elaborately fringed. The warp is set 
20 to 24 ends to the inch. The weft 
is handspun and woven in tabby. 
Wool almost 
woven in solid colors. 


rebozos always are 

The favorites with a majority of 
Mexican women, however, are the in- 
expensive visual textured cotton re- 
bozos which come from Tenancingo 
and are generally considered the best 
in quality of any woven in the coun- 
try. They are for sale everywhere, yet 
are seldom bought by tourists. Of 
these rebozos the well-known Mexi- 
can artist, Dr. Atl, has written: 
“There are fine quality rebozos made 
with excellent thread, and there are 





* 


Man winding bobbins. See bundle of spot-dyed warps at left. 


others of fine silk. Excellent quality 
rebozos are made in Texcoco, Gua- 
dalajara, San Luis Potosi, Puebla, 
Oaxaca and in almost all sections of 
the country, but the ones which are 
most famous, most popular and per- 
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fect, are those from Tenancingo.” 
Tenancingo, in the State of Mexico, 
is about three hours driving time from 
Mexico City, south and west. It 
basks in a sunny mountain valley, se- 
cluded from and 


Toluca Taxco by 


of Tenancingo 





Intericr, weaving room of Cris)i- 
niano Lopez, Tenancingo. Note spot- 
dyed warp going over rafters. 
forbidding ranges and dark green 
canyons. You approach Tenancingo, 
knowing the town is famous for re- 
bozos, and yet you are startled to see 
the weaving activity along the high- 
way and on the streets as you enter. 
Tenancingo weaving is tedious and 
complex and most of the warps are 
strung outdoors in the streets. 

One of the finest weavers in Ten- 
ancingo is Crispiniano Lopez. Let’s 
visit his taller. Like most such work- 
shops, it is in his home, occupying 
open sheds built around one side of 
a patio, aglow with blooming vines 
and flowering plants. 

While the rebozos are 
simple and practical, the making of 


Le ypez 


them involves tedious and difficult 
processes. The rebozos are woven 
with two warps. The basic cotton 


warp is usually dyed a solid dark blue 
and is very long. The second warp is 
spot-dyed and is usually made up 
long enough to weave about nine re- 
be IZOS. 

This 


second often 
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cotton warp, 











strung out in the street, is made up 
of small sections, usually about 20 
threads in a section. First, each sec- 
tion of fine white yarn is marked 
lightly with chalk at intervals of about 
1/4-inch or less. Next, a boy binds 
the group of threads, over the mark- 
ings, with a heavier twine. On one 
finger he wears a sharp stub of a 
knife so he can bind, knot and cut at 
a fast pace. The binding is done only 
for that length that will form the 
woven rebozo. No binding is done on 
that part, between rebozos, that will 
later be intricately knotted for fringe. 
The lengths of bound warp are then 
dyed, usually dark blue or black. 
After dyeing and drying the warp is 
again stretched out, and the bindings 
are cut or shaved off, revealing the 
white spots that create the intriguing 
visual texture of the Tenancingo re- 
bozos. 

At the loom, the basic warp is al- 
ready installed on the warp beam. The 
spot-dyed warp is then added with 
many sections inserted across the 
width of the basic warp. This extra 
warp is strung up through the rafters 
of the weaving shed, then brought 
forward. Weighted with a rock, it 
usually hangs above the weaver. 

The Lopez rebozos are woven on 
both hand shuttle and fly shuttle 
looms, with one solid color weft. Ap- 
proximately nine rebozos are woven 


with one spot-dyed warp; then an- 
other warp with slightly different 
spotting or coloring is fastened to the 
first and the process continued to the 
length of the warp. The joining of 
the warps is a process interesting in 





Dona Rosa, Indian of Coyotopec, 
Oaxaca, Mexico's most famous pot- 
ter, wearing a typical Tenancingo 
reboso. 
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View of 2-warp loom and weaver. Spot-dyed warp contains almost as many 
threads as conventional warp and spreads before it reaches harnesses. 


itself because the weaver, after dip- 
ping his fingers in ashes, has only to 
twist the two warp ends together and 
they are permanently fastened. 

Senor Lopez has his own small 
where his 
famous rebozos are displayed and 
sold. They can also be found in al- 
most any market in Mexico and are 
always unmistakably recognized as 
coming from Tenancingo. 


store on the highway 





Mr. Hewitt has traveled widely in 
Mexico and Central America and now 
operates summer arts and crafts tours 
which are popular with handweavers. 
He is an interior designer who has 
planned many Houston homes which 


contain his handwoven rugs, drap- 
eries and other fabrics. Houston 
House, his modern design studio, al- 
lewing space also for handweaving, 
has attracted much attention, because 
of its contemporary architectural 
style. Mr. Hewitt has lectured not 
only on his travels but on color an] 
design. In addition to the two Mexi- 
can tours with weavers as co-escorts 
and the Kingman painting 
workshop scheduled for June and 
July, he has announced a seminir 
tour for interior designers leaving 
August 18 and a Mexican Architec- 
ture seminar tour leaving October 06. 
A Mexican Travelogue by Mr. He- 
witt appeared in the Summer, 1952, 
issue. 


Dong 
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The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 


For more than 25 years the League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts 
has furthered the interests of the 
state’s craftsmen. The primary pur- 
pose of the League always has been to 
relieve the craftsman of many routine 
problems, leaving him free to exercise 
and expand his special talents. Con- 
sidered eligible for membership is 
every craftsman with at least two 
months annual residence in the state. 

The growth of this first state-spon- 
sored organization for craftsmen, the 
expansion of its services from simple 
beginnings, and its underlying phil- 
osophy have not only advanced the 
New Hampshire craftsmen to an as- 
sured position but have had a wide in- 
fiuence over the whole craft field. 
Many fine craftsmen have become 
permanent residents of the state be- 
cause of the opportunities offered by 
League membership. 

Foremost among activities at pres- 
ent is the annual Craftsman’s Fair at 
3elknap Mountain Recreation Area, 
Gilford, August 6-10, which now at- 
tracts thousands of visitors each year 
and results in 5-figure sales. Seminars 
for craftsmen have become part of the 
Fair program. Each day outstanding 
craftsmen lecture to the different spe- 
cialized craft groups. This year Mrs. 
Donnell Young of North Hanover, 
Massachusetts, will speak at the weav- 
ing seminar, Thursday, August 8. 
This session is sponsored by the 
Weavers’ Guild of New Hampshire. 
Mrs. Young will display her excep- 
tionally fine collection of Early 
American and other linens, assembled 
on her extensive travels in the United 
States and abroad. Mrs. Young who 
has conducted many weavers’ semi- 
nars and workshops, taught both art 
and handweaving for many years in 
Washington, D. C. and is a master 
weaver of the Potomac Craftsmen of 
Washington. 

Members’ work is also sold through 
the League shops, all open throughout 
the summer and most of them, now 
that winter sports have become so pop- 
ular, throughout the year. They are lo- 
cated at Bristol, Concord, North Con- 
way, Meredith, Center Sandwich, 
Franconia Notch, New London, 
Portsmouth, Wolfeboro, Hanover, and 
Sharon. Work is beautifully displayed 
and exhibitions of members’ work are 
held at the shops from time to time. 
Only League members can sell at the 
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League shops and the Craftsman’s 
Fa’r. 

All work for sale in League shops 
must be acceptable to a jury of admis- 
sion. Craftsmen producing for a sin- 
gie shop may submit their work to te 
local League jury but if sold in more 
than one shop or at the Fair, work 
must be passed by the state jury at 
League headquarters. 

Weaving classes always have been 
part of the training program which is 
conducted in cooperation with the New 
Hampshire State Board of Education, 
with Federal assistance, as part of the 
adult education effort. Students en- 
roll for the purpose of employing in- 
struction gainfully, not as a personal 
avocation. This is a condition of Fed- 
eral assistance. League membership is 
not a requirement for c asses brt most 
students join. 

Last year the League sponsored 
eleven weaving classes throughout the 
state with the following itinerant in- 
structors: Dorothy Young, Keene; 
Lilly Hoffman and Alma Hamilton, 
Concord; Ruth Blanchard, Manches- 
ter and Bessie Swain, Exeter. 

The League is especially interested 
in affording opportunities to older 
craftsmen who need both a new in- 
terest in life and additional income. 
Training opportunities also are of- 
fered the physically handicapped with 
instruction in their homes if they are 
unable to attend classes. 

There are now 37 local craft cen- 
ters in the state. All subscribe to the 
basic principles of the League but each 
is independently operated. Some spon- 
sor local craft shops. 

The League has had a paid director 
sine it was organized in 1931, follow- 
ing recommendations of a commission 
appointed by the Governor to investi- 
gate the educational! and economic 
possibilities of arts and crafts in the 
State. His interest has been attracted 
by the successful overation of the 
Home Industries in Sandwich, estab- 
lished five years earlier by the late 
Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge in order 
to encourage and promote traditional 
New England crafts, and to provide 
both interesting a tivitics and in- 
creased income for people in the com- 
munity. Mrs. Coolidge was appointed 
chairman of the comm’ssion and later 
served as president of the League. The 
new League had an unpaid governing 
council of eleven; headquarters were 


located in Concord where they have 
remained, now at 200 West Main 
Street. Local groups were organized 
from the beginning similar to that in 
Sandwich. 

Although the League receives finan- 
cial aid through the New Hampshire 
Commission of Arts and Crafts, it is 
a non-profit, privately operated enter- 
prise, with other income derived from 
members’ dues, contributions, nominal 
percentage on sales from members’ 
work in addition. David R. Campbell 
is director. He has the assistance of a 
paid staff as well as of many volunteer 
workers, both members and non- 
members, in the different activities. 

Mr. Campbell also is executive vice- 
president of The American Crafts- 
men’s Council, and was the architect 
for the Council’s new Craft Museum 
at 29 West 53rd Street, New York. 

The League is governed by a State 
Council, composed of the president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer 
of the League and elected members. 
These include prominent citizens, rep- 
resentatives of education and art, and 
League craftsmen. There is also the 
Craftsmen’s Advisory Board, com- 
posed entirely of member craftsmen. 
Opinions and recommendations of en- 
tire League membership is transmitted 
to the director and the council through 
this agency. 

Every member of the League is eli- 
gible to membership in any of the in- 
dependent Guilds composed of work- 
ers in specialized fields; the Potters’ 
Guild, the Weavers’ Guild, the Jewel- 
ers’ and Metalworkers’ Guild, the 
Saffron and Indigo Society (needle- 
workers’ guild) and the Hand-Print- 
ers’ Guild. 

In an article entitled Let’s Look at 
the League, in the April, 1957, Bul- 
letin, Reginald A. Brewer, recently ap- 
pointed to.the administrative staff, 
looked back over the League’s years 
of operation and presented its funda- 
mental policies in a way which con- 
tains so much of significant interest 
to all crafts organizations that we re- 
quested permission to reprint it. For- 
merly engaged in advertising and mer- 
chandising, Mr. Brewer is now in 
charge of the League’s public rela- 
tions program as well as other ad- 
ministrative duties. He is chairman of 
the League group at Meredith, presi- 
dent of the Jewelry and Metalcraft 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Mills College Weavers 


By DOROTHY BRYAN 


The main purpose of the course in 
handweaving at Mills College in Oak- 
land, California, which Ilse Schulz has 
directed since 1944, is to develop in- 
dependent and adventurous students 
who will feel free to experiment and 
who will not be afraid to make mis- 
takes. From the advanced stage, which 
begins with the second year, on to the 
end of the course, Mrs. Schulz funce- 
tions only as an adviser guiding the 
students’ work in the direction of the 
general goal. The students shop for 
their materials and choose their colors 
entirely by themselves. 

The beginner starts with a twill 
sampler in plain cotton material. She 
first does routine weaving on it, and 
then makes up her own pattern in 
treadling and experiments with color. 
When she completes this, she makes 
one length of yardage, choosing her 
own purpose and color. Even the be- 
ginners use a mixed warp, and usually 
work a textured piece for their first 
yardage. 

During the next term (still in the 
beginners’ stage), the student learns 
to thread a sampler that carries the de- 
sign in the heddles, as any of the tra- 
ditional weaves do. She first weaves it 
conventionally, and then learns to 
adapt the pattern for contemporary use 
through color and treadling. Next, she 


hs 
h\ 


does the varied tapestry methods in 
small samples, inlay methods and lace- 
weaves. Later she weaves another 
length of yardage using a different 
medium in order to learn the reactions 
of different fibers. Again mixed warps 
are used. In addition, the student 
learns to make drafts, to read patterns, 
and gathers information on equip- 
ment, designing, use of materials, and 
finishing of woven materials. 

In the second year the advanced 
stage begins. Rug-knots and dyeing 
methods are covered in the first year, 
so the second-year student can choose 
to do her own dyeing for a piece of 
yardage, or make her own draft for a 
particular piece, or make a tapestry, or 
any of the wallhangings for which 
techniques are taught. The program is 
flexible, so that the student may work 
on something in which she is really in- 
terested. After finishing one of these 
listed projects, the student goes on to 
another so that each term she will learn 
a new approach to a problem. 

The weaving courses at Mills are 
open to students majoring in many 
fields and the course Mrs. Schulz of- 
fers is a general one. Certain aspects, 


Below. Mrs. Rhodes, center, dis- 
cussing with students the variety of 
materials available to handweavers. 








however, are emphasized for students 
majoring in occupational therapy, al- 
though they take the same courses as 
the other students. 

While weaving is only one of a long 
list of arts, crafts and manual skills 
used in occupational therapy it is an 
important one because of its versatili- 
ty, according to Ivabelle B. Rhodes, 
until recently director and chairman of 
the department of occupational thera- 
py at the college. All types and sizes 
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Above. Combining brown and nat- 
ural, this table mat has a cotton warp 
with a weft of jute, knubby cotton, 
and linen. Woven at Mills College. 
Below. Summer dress material woven 
with warp of cotton and rayon, with 
weft of silk and linen. Yellow and 
brown. 
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of loo‘ns have been found useful in 
this work, from Egyptian card weav- 
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ing, through inkle, table, and tapestry 


looms to standard floor looms. 





Whether the patient is bed-ridden, in 
a wheel chair or ambulant and whether 
his affliction is physical, mental or 
emotional, there are looms that can be 
adapted to his needs. When necessary, 
the addition of weights, sandbags, and 
springs can be made to standard looms 
to provide resistance, which is an aid 
to improving muscle power. Size of 
looms and length of beaters also must 
be adjusted to the type of exercise 
needed by the patient. 

Beyond the beneficial effects obtain- 
ed from the mechanics involved and 
the satisfaction gained by producing a 
beautiful and useful product, the wide 
scope for creative activity offered in 
weaving, as in other arts and crafts, 
is an important adjunct to therapy, 
Mrs. Rhodes explained. The more the 
patient is able to put into his project, 
the greater are the benefits. It is es- 
sential, therefore, for the occupational 
therapist to expect as much of the pa- 
tient as he is physically and mentally 
capable of doing and not to permit him 
to offer less. The therapist must help 
the patients develop their full possibili- 
ties as craftsmen. The psychological 
effect of complete absorption in a 
project and satisfaction in a job well 
done is a considerable factor in his 
progress and recovery. 

To be able to translate this need to 
the patients, Mrs. Schulz firmly be- 
lieves that students should have sound 
technical training, achieve consider- 
able skill in weaving and possess a 
good grasp of basic design. She also 
stresses the need to develop versatility, 
as well as to gain understanding of 
technique and design, in order to cope 
intelligently with any special problems 
the patient may have. For this reason, 
she requires the occupational therapy 
students to produce as wide a variety 
of samples as possible in the time al- 
lotted for the course. She also requires 
all her students to make some yardage 


(Continued on page 56) 


Above. Mrs. Ilse Schulz, weaving 
mstructor at Mills College, examin- 
ing a sampler for color and texture 
with student Ethel Black. 


Below. Student Ann Hunt on a 
pre-clinical assignment in an _ or- 
thopedic-neurologic physical disabili 
ty center with occupational therapist 
and patient. Note 
adaptation of loom with levers at top 
and adjustable beater rod for upper 


Grace Johnson 


extremity disabilities treatment. 
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Tapestry In Nova Scotia 


By MARY E. BLACK 





Mrs. Kelz weaving Gobelin tapestry. 


Because Nova Scotia weavers are 
sharing in the revival of interest in 
tapestry weaving, many of them at- 
tended a class in the fundamentals of 
French tapestry techniques conducted 
by Mrs. Albertine Durand Kelz of 
Scarsdale, New York, at the Hand- 
craft Center, Halifax, last July. 

Mrs. Kelz, a pupil of the late Gilbert 
Gaza _ Foldes, studied at the 
Gobelin Paris, has 


who 
works in been 


New 


centers 


teaching tapestry weaving in 
York and other American 
over the past few years. 

We, in our hurried world, have been 
inclined to think of tapestry weaving 
as slow, difficult and uninteresting. 
That impression, once one learns the 
fundamentals of the weave, gives way 
to an all absorbing interest that bids 
fair to be a life-long one. 

Those of us in Nova Scotia 
have become interested in tapestry 
weaving think of a tapestry as a weft 
face fabric, woven by hand, in which 


who 


the various pattern areas join together 
with the background to form a web. 
Depending on the technique used these 
may vary from the completely rever- 
sible Norwegian aaklae, without slits 
or loose weft ends showing, through to 
the French Gobelin, woven with slits 
which are later sewn together, and on 
the wrong side of which the weft 
threads are left hanging. 

Different countries have developed 
tapestries, each with its own distin- 
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guishing processes; and designs. A 
keen student of tapestries can easily 
name the country of origin of a tapes- 
try provided it is woven correctly. 
The really serious weaver, a purist 
at heart, will take time to use tie cor- 
rect design and technique and produce 
a tapestry conforming to the standards 
laid down by the Guilds or customs of 
the country from which the tapestry 


Above. Inking design on warp. Be- 
low. Inserting the bobbin, proceeding 
from right to left. Gobelin technique. 
orig nally came. The above was one of 
the many points on which Mrs. Kelz 
was very strict. There was no compro- 
mise with slip-shod methods, the tech- 
nique was demonstrated and each 
student followed to the best of his or 
her ability. 
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Method of warping frame for Gobelin tapestry, Swedish knot technique. 
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While the designs used in class were 
especially prepared to train the student 
to recognize and meet the many prob- 
lems of building up and filling in, Mrs. 
Kelz urged each student to compose 
her own design. She pointed out that 
no matter which way she turned in 
Nova Scotia she saw a tapestry design. 

In general, tapestry looms are so 
constructed that the warp can be rolled 
forward from the warp beam to the 
cloth beam as the weaving proceeds. 
There are various methods of chang- 
ing the shed, but in general it is done 
with a set of strings that are tied in 
after the warping is com pleted. Some 
of these methods are crude but effec- 
tive. The Navajo type of loom, method 
of warping and making the shed, or 
heald, are quite different from that 
found elsewhere and is in itself an in- 
teresting study. For the Scandinavian 
rolakan weave, the pattern is drawn 
on squared paper and both warp and 
weft threads are carefully counted and 
measured as the design is woven; the 
Polish and Navajo women weave 
without benefit of full size design, but 
for the Gobelin technique the design 
is inked directly on the warp with blue 
or green India ink. Accuracy is re- 
quired in doing this as the dots must 
emerge as dots, not lines, or the design 
is thrown completely off. 

A great advantage of tapestry weav- 
ing 1s that it does not require an initial 
investment in an elaborate and expen- 
sive loom. The beginner will need a 
stout wooden frame, approximately 16 
by 24 inches. Canvas stretchers with 
re-inforced corners, on which artists 
stretch canvas, are quite satisfactory. 
The warp, a six ply clear white cotton, 
is strung directly on the frame. It must 
be taut, with an even tension. Depend- 
ing on the type of materials and tech- 
nique used, the spacing or sleying 
should be between eleven to thirteen 
threads per inch 

The two techniques taught us by 
Mrs. Kelz were the Swedish knot, 
which she advised us, has nothing 
whatever do to with Swedish weaving, 
and the simple non-shaded French 
Gobelin. A few of the students re- 
ceived some instruction in “hatching” 
or shading. 

(Continued on page 57) 

Above. Wrong side of Swedish 
knot tapestry. Practically all tapes- 
tries are woven with the wrong, or 
under, side, next to the weaver. 

Below. Right, or upper, side of 
Swedish knot sample 

















Woven Telephone Book Covers 


By DOROTHY BRYAN 


Through trial and error, Elizabeth 
Phillipp of San Francisco has de- 
veloped a method of using handwoven 
fabrics to make telephone book 
covers that are soundly constructed 
and wear well. This method may not 
conform to standard book-binding 
practice, she says, but it works well. 

She has found that the most satis- 
factory fabric for these covers is one 
woven firmly of soft yarns. She uses 
wool, rayon, pure silk, raw silk, mer- 
cerized cotton, and even metallics. 
She recommends the latter be used in 
small amounts and preferably in a 
fine, flexible twist which wears bet- 
ter than flat metallic. She does use 
small amounts of flat metallic braids 
for borders. Springy yarns, like linen 
and jute, result in springy cloth that 
is too difficult to handle, so she avoids 
them. 

Either plain or twill weaves work 
satisfactorily and often she combines 
several yarns in plain weave for the 
main part of the cover, with a border 
in which some yarns are thrown in 
twill treadlings. She has found that 
a 214,” band placed 1” in from the 
right hand edge of the top cover only, 
makes a suitable border for a cover 
the size of the San Francisco tele- 
phone book, which measures 834” by 
11”. While she uses novelty spins in 
combination with smooth yarns, she 
cautions against treadling so that the 
novelty yarns are raised above the 
surface of the fabric and subjected to 
too much wear. Since the cover re- 
quires considerable work and can be 
used a long time, if allowance is made 
for increase in size as the city grows, 
she recommends using high 
quality yarns. 

Materials required for making the 
cover are: 1. 1/16” chipboard or oth- 
er firm cardboard; 2. Cloth-lined 
plastic upholstery fabric obtained in 
drapery departments (because it is 
strong and flexible); 3. Crinoline; 
4. Metal eyelets and awl, obtainable 
in notion departments (a _ leather 
punch may be used instead of awl) ; 
5. 1144 yard silk cord, 34” in diame- 
ter; 6. Cardboard the same thickness 
as the handwoven fabric; 7. Paper 
the thickness and body of watercolor 
payer (heavy wrapping paper would 
do) ; 8. Silk fabric for lining, such as 
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only 


shantung or something of similar 
weight; 9. Flexbond (after experi- 
ments with a number of adhesives, 


this proved most satisfactory ). 

Note: Cord and silk for lining 
should be selected to harmonize with 
handwoven fabric. Amounts of mate- 
rial will be determined by the size of 
the book to be covered. 
needed ruler, brush 


Tools are: 


about 1 to 114” wide; fine brush, size 
of a watercolor brush: crochet hook 
hammer 


or bodkin: and books or 
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magazines to use in weighting cover 
after each step. 

Step 1. To determine size of cover, 
measure one side of telephone book. 
To width, add 54”; to height, add 


2 ”* 


34”. Example: if the book measures 


11”, the cover would be 
934” x 1134”. Cut two pieces this 
size. For the back strip, make same 
height by thickness of phone book 
plus 34”. Example: If the book is 
2” thick, make strip 1134” by 234”. 
The 3%” is to provide room for the 
book to increase in thickness as the 


$34” x 


city grows. 

Place these three pieces of chip- 
board on plastic, cloth side up, with 
back strip between the two wider 





Elizabeth Phillipp’s phone book cover has mixed yarns in both warp and weft, 
producing a broken color that does not easily show soil. Border is placed one 


inch from right edge. 
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pieces, leaving a 3” space between 
each piece of chipbeard. The plastic 
should extend a fraction of an inch 
beyond the outer edges. When the 
chipboard has been perfectly aligned, 
glue each piece to the cloth side of the 
plastic. Use the wide brush and ap- 
ply adhesive to only one piece of chip- 
board at a time, since it dries rapidly. 
When all three are glued, trim off 
plastic along outer edge of chipboard. 
Weight with books and let dry thor- 
oughly, preferably overnight. 


Step 2. Glue crinoline to chip- 
board, It is best to apply adhesive to 
only one piece at a time: Be sure that 
crinoline is worked down into the 
3g” spaces between the back strip 
and the side pieces and firmly glued 
to the exposed plastic. A nail file 
makes a good tool to work the crino- 
line into these spaces. It is impor- 
tant that this is carefully done be- 
cause the neater the job, the better 
the hinge action of the cover. Trim 
crinoline to the edge of chipboard. 
Due to thinness of crinoline, this 
will dry faster than in first step. 
Weigh down and dry thoroughly. 


Step 3. With awl or leather punch, 
make 2 holes at top and 2 at bottom 
of back strip for cord that is to be 
used to tie cover to phone book. 
Along exact center, ‘place marks one- 
half inch and one inch from top edge. 
Repeat at bottom. Make holes on 
these marks. Insert metal eyelets ac- 
cording to directions on the package. 
With crinoline side up, string cord 
through eyelets. Done correctly, both 
ends will be on the crinoline side. 
Both ends of cord should be the same 
length. Place on a hard surface and 
pound eyelets with a hammer. It is 
necessary to flatten them to insure 
a smooth surface on finished cover. 

Step 4. To determine the size of 
the handwoven piece, place fabric on 
a flat surface, wrong side up, with 
border to the left. Lay covered chip- 
board on top of the fabric with crino- 
line side up and placed so that bor- 
der is one inch from left edge. Allow 
1'4” top and bottom and 2” at each 
side for overlap and cut to this size. 
The edges can either be stitched or 
glued to prevent raveling. Turn chip- 
board over so crinoline side is down 
and, starting at the right edge, apply 
adhesive for about three inches 
along entire edge. Place fabric on 
top, right side up, using a thread of 
the fabric to align along edge of chip- 
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A novelty yarn, selected from those used in fabric, is glued, vert 


ically, in 


close-set rows to back strip of inside cover, to give the effect of a continuation 


of the handwoven fabric. 


board and making sure that border is 
in proper position; gently pat the 
fabric over the adhesive. Watch that 
threads parallel the edge of the chip- 
board at top and bottom as well as 
along the side and do not stretch the 
fabric. Keep working about three 
or four inches at a time. When front 
cover is glued, fold and stand on 
edge while gluing fabric to back strip 
so that ample fabric allowance is made 
to permit cover to fold readily. Ease 
the fabric over the fold. Since the 
glue dries quickly, it is easier to 
do a strip at a time, so continue with 
remaining part of cover, according 
to preceding directions. It is impor- 
tant to use exactly the correct amount 
of adhesive, as too much soaks 
through the fabric and too little will 
not hold. Test on a small scrap first. 
When all fabric is in place, weight 
with books and allow to dry thor- 
oughly. 
Step 5. Place cover right side 
down. Starting two inches from one 
corner, fold fabric allowance over 
edge and glue to inside of cover, leav- 
ing about 14” unglued along edge of 
fabric. Work a few inches at a time, 
keeping threads parallel to edge of 
cover and pat gently into place. When 
reaching top and bottom centers, ease 
cord ends through fabric at the point 


where each end comes through eye- 
lets. Use bodkin or crochet hook to 
work cord through the fabric. Ravel 
ends of cord to make a fringe, trim 
neatly and fix with a dab of glue so 
they won't fray. Be sure to start and 
end each side two inches from corner. 
It is easier to miter the corners if they 
are done after the sides are glued. 
To miter corners. Without gluing, 
fold fabric over corner so it 
forms a triangle. Keeping firm hold 
on the fold bring the two sides to- 
gether so that the folded edges meet 
in a diagonal line from the corner to- 
ward the center. Adjust the fabric so 
that the folded edges meet perfectly. 
Then, still holding the folded edges 
firmly, open up and trim to within 
39” of the fold. With small brush, 
insert adhesive under the 34” fold 
and pat gently. Now apply adhesive 
to all unglued part of overlap and 
bring the folded edges back togeth- 
er. Pat into place. Repeat for each 
corner. When all four corners are 
finished, glue the quarter-inch edge 
of fabric that had previously been 
left unglued. First, however, trim off 
any threads that may have raveled so 
that the edges are perfectly straight. 
Finally, cover both inside and outside 
of one corner with a clean cloth, place 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Northwest Conference at Seattle 


There is no better indication of the 
widespread interests of handweavers 
than the high caliber of the programs 
at conferences held within the last few 
years and the number of weavers at- 
tending those conferences. Some of 
the conferences have been organized 
by schools, with, however, non-aca- 
demic weaver consultants, but most 
of them have originated with groups 
of weavers desiring to know more 
about certain aspects of their craft 
who have opened their sessions to 
others interested. 

Since this magazine receives many 
inquiries about planning weaving 
workshops and conferences we believe 
that other groups can get much val- 
uable information from reports of 
successful conferences. 

Newest in the field is the North- 
west Conference of Handweavers 
jointly sponsored by the Seattle, 
Washington, Weavers Guild and the 
University of Washington’s Schools 
of Art and Home economics and its 
office of courses and cooperation, held 
at the University in Seattle March 
19-21. 

More than 400 weavers were pres- 
ent with some coming from as far 
away as Ketchikan, Alaska, Van- 
couver and Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, and Honolulu. Other weavers 
came from California, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

Lecturers, demonstrators, and 
workshop conductors were selected 
from the Northwest area; there were 
no importations. The program was an 
interesting illustration of resources at 
hand, which are available but fre- 
quently uncalled upon in other com- 
munities. 

Mrs. V. L. Georgenson, docent of 
the Seattle Art Museum, opened the 
lecture sessions with a discussion of 
the textiles in the museum’s collec- 
tion. Mrs. Georgenson specialized in 
fabrics and became a weaver in order 
to understand better the construction 
of cloth. She then began to study the 
historical aspects of weaving, how the 
craft has been related to the economic 
life of man through the ages. 

Ways of displaying handwoven 
fabrics were discussed by Gervais 
Reed, assistant director of the Uni- 
versity’s Henry Gallery, and Edward 
B. Thomas, education director, 
Seattle Art Museum. 
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k. 5: ‘ 
Mrs. tsernice Caverly, divisional 
merchandising manager of Frederick 
& Nelson in Seattle, who is respon- 
sible for all women’s apparel in the 


Above. Apron with lace border by 
Mrs. W. E. Hasemeier, Seattle. Be- 
low. Linen tea cloth, Swedish lace, 
Mrs. H. A. Wheeler, Eugene, Ore. 
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store, spoke on world wide trends mn 
handweaving. Because of her many 
trips abroad and her familiarity with 
sources of handwoven fabrics in 
Europe, she had much interesting in- 
formation to present on how Euro- 
pean fabrics are selected for the 
American market. 

Miss Doris Brockway, on _ the 
faculty of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University, spoke on 
new developments in fibers and their 
application to handweaving. With 
training in art and textiles, Miss 
Brockway does a great deal of testing 
of fabrics for business and service or- 
ganizations, including decorators, 
cleaning establishments, Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus or others interested in 
durability or other characteristics of 
various fibers. 

Problems of juries were considered 
in a panel discussion by Jane Given 
Johnston, Cornish School, Mrs. 
Douglas Osborne, specialist in primi- 
tive art, and Warren Hill, University 
School of Art. 

Warping techniques were demon- 
strated as follows: from in front of 
the loom, Mrs. Leah Allen, Portland ; 
from the back of the loom, Mrs. 
Dorothy Rock, Portland; multiple 
warping, Mrs. Ruth Olga Wain- 
wright, Seattle; and sectional beam- 
ing, Lewis Mayhew, Seattle. 

The fourteen workshops were well 
attended, with the only problem the 
difficulty of choice, it was said. Work- 
shops included: color and design in 
place settings, Marion Stinson, 
Seattle Y.W.C.A.; color and design 
with proportion and balance, Jane 
Bateman Henke, Seattle artist ; color 
and design taken from nature, Jean 
Wilson, Bellevue, weaver, artist, in- 
terior decorator; linen weaves, 
Frances Afanasiev, instructor, Uni- 
versity of Montana; woolens, Ruth 
Olga Wainwright, Tacoma, teacher ; 
summer-and-winter weave, Nathal- 
lie Fitzgerald, Seattle; harness-con- 
trolled lace weaves, Clara Chapman, 
Yakima; beginning drafting, Maebyn 
Miles, Seattle, teacher; rug tech- 
niques, Kathleen Rueter, Kirkland 


Reading down. Linen and ramie 
place mat in crackle, Mrs. H. Earl 
Bisom, Seattle. 

Drapery fabric, Lucille. Clark, 
Seattle. Canvas weave, gray cotton, 
silver fleck. 

Linen hand towel, Mrs. A. E. 
Healas, Everett, Wash. Tabby with 
border in Spanish lace. 


teacher; using up odds and ends, 
Mrs. W. E. Hasemier, Seattle, 
weaver; new ideas for multiple-har- 
ness weaving, Juanita Minard, Brem- 
erton, charter member, Seattle 
Weavers Guild; new ways with old 
techniques, Mrs. Franklin Stroheck- 
er, Seattle; finishing materials, Mrs. 
Harold Dempsey, Seattle; tapestry 
weaves, Ruth Clark, Portland, 
teacher. 

Of great value for planners for 
future conferences, as well as for 
weavers fortunate enough to have a 
copy was the conference workbook 
which contains a summary of lectures 
and workshops, with drafts and 
samples for some sections. Everyone 
attending a workshop received the 
summary of that subject. The work- 
book also contained a convenient di- 
rectory of supplies, materials, and 
equipment available in the area. 
Blank pages were included for notes, 
a convenient pocket in the back con- 
tained interesting brochures and an- 
nouncements about the University 
and events in Seattle of special in- 
terest to handweavers. 


Mrs. James Hammock was gen- 
eral chairman for the conference, 
Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson program 
chairman, and Mrs. Ralph A. Mayer 
and Mrs. Curtis Miles workshops 
chairmen. Other chairmen were: art 
director, Mrs. Hiram S. Fosnaugh; 
publicity, Mrs. John Veblen ; exhibits, 
Mrs. Arthur P. Redman; registrar, 
Mrs. Dan McKenzie; hostess, Mrs. 
Ruby Berkheimer; housing, Mrs. 
Earl W. Jackson; directory, Mrs. H. 
Earl Bisom; style show, Mrs. Arthur 
S. McKaig; luncheon, Mrs. Lindsley 
W. Ross; and workshop hostesses, 
Mrs. John W. Shaffer, chairman. 
Mrs. William Harvey was president 
of the Guild at the time of the con- 
ference. Mrs. Hammock is president 
for the coming year. Plans are under 
discussion for a similar conference 
next year. 

Mrs. Wheeler’s tea cloth is woven 
of linen in Swedish lace pattern 
adapted from Johann D’s No. 32 on 
page 97 in Marguerite Davison’s 4 
Handweaver's Pattern Book, 1950 
edition. The warp is 40/2 linen set 
30 to the inch and the weft 21/1 
linen. There is no tabby. 

Mrs. Hasemeier’s apron has a lace 
border woven on Solomon’s Delight 
with directions as follows: Tie-up, 
standard ; ends, 40 to one repeat; 15- 
dent reed sleyed 30 to the inch; warp, 
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Above, Draft for crackle place mat by Mrs. Bisom. Below. Draft for drapery by Mrs. Clark. 


3 cord sewing thread; weft, 3 cord 
white sewing thread, 20/2 red cotton, 
heavy white No. 5 mercerized cotton, 
20/2 white for four outside threads. 
Solomon’s Delight has three face 
treadlings ; repeat as often as desired 
before using next combination and al- 
ways use the proper tabby before and 
after each face combination. Tread- 
ling directions: No. I lace, tabby, 4-2, 
lace, 1-2-3, repeat as desired ; 4-3, 1- 
3, 4-2 make cross in No. I lace. No. 
II lace, 1-2-4, tabby, 1-3 before and 
between; 1-3, 2-4, 1-3 make cross in 
No. II lace. No. III lace, 2-3-4, 
tabby, 1-3; 1-3, 2-4, 1-3 make cross. 
Fabric must be washed to show lace 
pattern and the aprons should be 
crisply starched. 
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Mrs. Bisom wove her place mat in 
crackle, adapted from Berta Frey’s 
example illustrating her article, 
Treadle as Drawn in in the Sum- 
mer, 1954, issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. The warp is fine ramie 
set 30 to the inch; weft, tabby, 12/1 
linen, pattern, Bernat’s linen floss. 
The border pattern was treadled: 
Block 4, 4-1; Block 3, 3-4; Block 1, 
1-2. And reverse. 

Lucille Clark used gray cotton with 
a silver fleck for her drapery in can- 
vas weave. Empty spaces in the 
threading represent empty dents. She 
used 36 dents for the pattern, with 
56 ends. The warp was cotton slightly 
heavier than 3/2, heavy ratine, and a 
very fine ratine. Thread 3/2 cotton on 


harnesses 3 and 4, ratine on 1 and 
5. Weft, same, except Lily 3/2 in 
place of heavy cotton. Use Lurex in 
fine alternate bars. Treadling direc- 
tions: 3-1, 3-4, 5-4, 6 times; fine 
ratine, 3-4, 4 times; heavy ratine, 3- 
1, 3-4, 5-4; fine ratine, 3-4, 4 times. 

The towel by Mrs. Healas was 
woven in tabby with a border in 
Spanish technique using four strands 
of 10/4 cream mercerized cotton. The 
warp is 40/2 natural linen, set 36 to 
the inch, and the weft 14/1 natural 
linen. 

Plans are being considered for a 
conference next year. It may be held 
in Canada, sponsored by the Van- 
couver, B. C., Weavers’ Guild and 
the University of British Columbia. 
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‘Texas 


Fabrics 


By BLANCHE HARDT 


The Fifth Texas State Crafts Ex- 
hibition, sponsored by the San An- 
tonio Craft Guild, included 24 pieces 
of weaving selected by Miss Kath- 
erine Choy, who served as jury of 
selection and award. Miss Choy, 
well-known artist and craftsman, is 
on the faculty of Sophie Newcomb 
College, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Weaving was of exceptionally high 
quality, she said, and exhibited sound 
craftsmanship. She commented fav- 
orably on the diversity and fine qual- 
ity of the show as a whole. The ex- 
hibition was shown at the Witte Mu- 
seum, San Antonio, November 4-25 
and at the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts December 5 through January 2. 

There were three prizes for best 
in show and the weaving of Martha 
Morse, Houston, won the third award 
of $100. Other award winners in 
textiles were: Kay Maxham, San 
Antonio, first; William A. Turner, 
San Antonio; Annis L. Jefferson, 
Fort Worth; and Meda Parker 
Johnson, Lubbock, Texas. 

A special feature was a display of 
work by guest exhibitors including 
Miss Choy, weaver and ceramist; 
Harding Black, ceramist, San Anton- 
io; Kenneth F. Bates, enamellist, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Dorothea 
Hulse, weaver, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Frances Stark’s original fab- 
ric illustrated here, called Shaded 
Tables, is a combination of crackle 
and overshot with overshot treated 
as if it were crackle. It is also called 
modern overshot by Stanley Zielinski. 
The modification of the overshot 
draft gives the weave some of the ad- 
vantage of crackle but it continues to 
hold the identity of the overshot 
blocks. This method eliminates the 
“bedspread” effect in the background, 

Reading down. “Shaded Tables,” 
original design by Frances Stark. 

Skirt material by Jean Griffith. 

Drapery by Jeannette MacMillan. 

Textured rug, William A. Turner. 


characteristic of overshot. 

Weaving directions: Rising shed 
loom with standard tie-up. Warp— 
30/1 dry spun linen. Sett, 36 per 
inch. Weft—various novelties in 
purple, magenta, pink, linen boucle, 
goid metallic. Throughout the entire 
weaving an extra shuttle of supported 
gold metallic for tabby. This was in 
addition to the tabby of changing 
colors. In other words, two shuttles 
were used on the tabby shed. Five 
shuttles were used throughout the 
weaving. To simplify the rotation of 
colors, whatever color tabby is used 
in one block, the same color becomes 
the pattern in the next block. This 
tends to create a flowing of color. 
Block A—Purple (pattern) treadled 
1-2; magenta shuttle plus supported 
gold shuttle (tabby) 1-3; purple 1-2; 
magenta shuttle plus supported gold 
shuttle (tabby) 2-4; block squared. 
Block B—Magenta (pattern) tread- 
led 2-3; linen boucle plus supported 
gold shuttle (tabby) 1-3; magenta 
2-3; linen boucle plus gold (tabby) 
2-4; block squared. Block C—Linen 
boucle (pattern) 3-4; pink plus sup- 
ported gold shuttle (tabby) 1-3; 
linen boucle 3-4; pink plus gold shut- 
tle 2-4: block squared. Block D— 
Pink (pattern) 4-1; purple plus sup- 
ported gold shuttle (tabby) 1-3; pink 
4-1; purple plus gold shuttle 2-4; 
block squared. And repeat. The color- 
ing as it flows up, in the finished web 
gives a very decided three dimension- 
al effect, almost that of a skyline. 

The drapery by Jeanette MacMil- 
lan is woven in turned swivel, the 
power loom term for a weave which 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Draft for Mrs. Stark's material, 
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Looms 
Gude Yarns 
nanoCoresvine Supplies 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 











the yarn oEpot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET - San fRaNciIsco 2 
formerly dorothy lieses yarn depot 
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LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99 


Washington 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


Folders on request 


DOROTUEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Teaas 








Looms Yarns Accessories 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Ilclen and Earl Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 


Mission, Kansas 








DOLFE’S BARN 
306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. 
Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 
Rule products 
Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tues, thru Sat. July Ist to Sept. Ist 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 








Hand Weavers Work Basket 
Grace D. Blum 
Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, IIl. 


Handweaving—accessories 
Supplies—instruction 
Vhone: West Chicago 485-W 








LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 
Missouri 


NOW THERE’S EVEN MORE FOR 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. 


Golden Rule Produets ons 


HIGHWAY 22 


Office and showroom open Monday thi 


Send $1.00 for catalog and sample book and list of agents, This 
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Weave a Linen Luncheon set ip ye 


8 mats 13” x 19” 
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Designed by A MASTER WEAVER Angela vor 





10/1 LINEN AVAILABLE IN FOLLOWING COLORS 


DK. BROWN LT. GREEN NICKEL PRICE 

LT. BLUE DK. GREEN PEACH PER 4 OZ. TUBE 
DK. BLUE RED PINK COLORS .95 
YELLOW BLACK CHARTRUESE BLEACH .75 
GOLD LAVENDER BLEACH PLUS POSTAGE 








GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- 
WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 
yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. 








All popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving, 
REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, 
BOBBIN WINDERS and all necessary equipment for the 


handweaver. 


Pr 








NOTICE. Sorry we have found it necessary to discontinue 
Royarn Orlon Yarns. 





FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER AT 
IVISION OF Hu shes Kaw eett. INC. 


22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
day thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


gents, This $1.00 is rebated on your first order of $10.00 or over. 
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ot ip your favorite color of Linen 


8 napkins 18” x 18” 


Angela von den Driesch, West Shokan, N. Y. 


Standard size: 
Threading: 
Material Required: 


Warp Required: 


Weaving: 


First Border Stripe: 


Then: 


Second border Stripe: 


Center: 


j Border: 


INSTRUCTIONS 


8 mats 13” x 19”; 8 napkins 18” x 18” 
Any four harness threading may be used 


20 ounces (5-4 oz tubes) 20/2 Blea linen warp. 
12 ounces (3-4 oz tubes) 10/1 Colored linen weft 
4 ounces (1-4 oz tubes) 10/1 Blea linen weft 


20 ends per inch 14” wide 5 yards long 

20 ends per inch 19” wide 5 yards long 

First and last 4 threads of the warp, single in the 
heddles; double in the reed. 


Hem: 24 picks colored linen, plain weaving 
4 repeated picks white linen 
28 picks white plain weaving linen binder 

4 repeated picks white linen 


16 picks colored linen, plain weaving 


4 repeated picks white linen 
16 picks white plain weaving linen binder 
4 repeated picks white linen 


Colored Linen plain weaving for 12” 


Reverse border stripes listed above 


The raised effect of the small white stripe is achieved by repeating the same 
pick on one of the pattern heddles four times while raising the last thread 
and running the weaving shuttle underneath thereby avoiding undoing the 


picks 


CAROLYN LEWIS 
860 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. RI 9-4813 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION — SUPPLIES 


Agent for Leclerc Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 








MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 








wi Handcraft Shoppe 


Hand Weaving Looms, Yarns & Supplies 
Knitting Yarns 
Instructions by: Dorothy Kaestner 


23 Tokeneke Road Darien, Connecticut 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 


2912 Cleveland Blvd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky TW 7-2441 








Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 








MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 











Preferred throughout the years...... 


| 
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Famous Leclere Looms 

featuring the NEW “NILUS” 
RISING SHED LOOM — are 
available through Hughes Faweett, 
Inc. and its agents. 


aw 


aaah a i 


18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Agent for LeClere Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, threads, books. 
Hand Wovens made to order 
Private instructions 








Robin & Russ Handweavers 
now publishers and owners of 
WARP & WEFT 
10 issues and 10 sample 
swatches per year—$2.75 
632 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, California 








ikea Caciteme Studios 


2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 


Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
Rayons Linens Wools, 
Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 

Consultant Service 


Sample cards—$1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 











EXHIBITIONS ° 


JULY 

Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City Auditorium, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Exhibition and sale of handcrafts, demonstrations, and 
program of folk dancing, folk music, tale telling and puppet shows. 
July 15-19. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg. Annual fair and exhibit. Demonstrations and fashion show. July 
26-28. 

Craftsmen of New Mexico-!957, Museum of International Folk Art, 
Sante Fe, N. M. Sales exhibit. July |-Sept. 2. 

Fletcher Farm Open House, Ludlow, Vt. July 27. 

St. Johnsbury Craftsmen's Sale & Exhibit, St. Johnsbury, Vt. July 18-20. 

Western Nova Scotia Exhibition and Sale, District Community Center, 
Annapolis Royal, N. S., Canada. Sponsored by the Fort Ann and the 
Yarmouth weavers’ guilds. To include model home with handwoven 
materials throughout. July 18-19. 

19th Ceramic National, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. July |- 
Sept. 

Designer-Craftsmen of the West, 1957, M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, Sen Francisco. A "San Francisco Room" designed by Camp- 
bell & Wong, and executed by local craftsmen is planned and a 
"Religious Art Room" with vestments, altar cloths, and dossal hang- 
ings. June |-July 31. 

Ends and Beginnings, Cooper Union Museum, New York. Sixtieth 
birthday celebration. Includes textiles from Museum's internation- 
al'y-known textile collections. Through Aug. 31. 

York State Craft Fair, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. Sponsored by 
York State Craftsmen. Exhibits, demonstrations, films. Three-day 
workshop, ceramics, and weaving, Aug. 19-21. Aug. 22-24. In- 
formation, 210 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tools, Techniques & Materials, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 
West 53rd St., New York. Exhibition of processes and objects in 
weaving, ceramics, woodwork and silversmithing, featuring work 
of outstanding craftsmen. Closed Mondays beginning July 15. 
June 28-Sept. 8 

Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland. Summer showing of Regional 
Craft Work. July-Aug. 

American Jewelry & Related Objects San Francisco, Calif. Museum 
of Art. July 15-Sept. 15. 

Arts & Crafts Festival, Greenfield, N. H. July 20. 

Craft Corner, Wallingford, Penna. Opened by the Community Arts 
Center where crafts will be exhibited and sold on consignment. 
Weaving included. Closed during August, reopens in September. 
For information write The Community Arts Center, Plush Mill Road 
and Rogers Lane, Wallingford, Penna. 

Arts, Crafts Show, Flagstaff, Ariz. Navajo handcrafts. July 21. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibits. The Symbol! of the Rose in 
Textile Design, Texas Fine Arts Association, Austin; Textiles of the 
Directoire-Empire Periods, Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn.; 
The Golden Age of English 18th Century Textiles, Huntington, W. 
Va., Galleries. 

Society of Cape Cod Craftsmen, Dennis Union Church, Route 6A, 
Dennis, Cape Cod, Mass. 10 A.M. to 8 P.M., July 24. 

The Grandeur of Lace, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Through summer. 

Central States Craftsmen's Guild Exhibition, lowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls. Through July 29. 

Open House, Crafts Center, Chautauqua, N. Y. July 25. 


AUGUST 
Craftsman's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts & Crafts, 
Belknap Mt. Recreation Area, Gilford. Aug. 6-10. 
Penobscot Bay Craftsman, Farnsworth Museum, Rockland, Maine. Aug. 
6-Sept. |. 
Virginia Highlands Festival, Abingdon, Va. Craft demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, and sales. Aug. 1-15. 


Vermont's Craft Market, Town Hall, Shelburne, Vt. Sponsored by Society 
of Vermont Craftsmen and State Arts & Crafts Service. Aug. 13-16. 


California State Fair, Sacramento. Art show,.including weaving and 
other crafts. Aug. 28-Sept. 8. 


Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial, Gallup, N. M. Aug. 8-11. 
Indian Exposition, Anadarko, Okla. Aug. 19-24. 


Lamoille County Arts and Crafts Guild Sale, The Center, Stowe, Vt. 
Aug. 23-24. 


Handwoven Textiles by Jack Lenor Larsen, Katonah, N. Y., Gallery, 
Aug. 4-Oct. 3. 
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CONFERENCES 


Nova Scotia Festival of the Arts, Tatamagouche, N. S., Canada, Aug. 
9-12. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Days, Hershey, Penna. Aug. 22-25. 

Scalamandre Traveling Exhibits: Textiles used in the National Shrines 
of Post-Revolutionary America, Rahr Civic Center, Manitowoc, 
Wisc., Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Periods, Bangor, Maine, 
Public Library Art Gallery; Modern Printed Textiles, Columbus, 
Georgia, Museum; Textiles Used in the Hall of the First Ladies at 
the Smithsonian Institution, Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla. 

Cracker Barrel Americana, Pike, N. H. Aug. 11-25. 


SEPTEMBER 

Craft Students League of the YWCA, 840 Eighth Ave., New York. 
Fall open house in new headquarters, Sept. 24: Exhibition of student 
work, Sept. 24 for one week. 

Classic Tapestries, Montclair, N. J., Art Museum. Sept. 8-22. 

The Patron Church, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
Sept. 20-Nov. 24. 

Old Slater Mili Museum, Pawtucket, R. |. First all-New England hand- 
woven fabrics exhibition sponsored by Museum and Rhode Island 
Weavers Guild, open to New England quilds and individuals. In- 
dividual entries for jurying must be at Museum before Sept. i0. 
For information write Old Slater Mill Museum, Roosevelt Ave., 
Pawtucket, R. |. Sept. 15-29. 

National Home Furnishings Show, New York Coliseum. Sept. 12-22. 

Art Association of New Orleans, Isaac De!gado Museum of Art. 
Crafts included. For information write Delgado Museum City 
Park, New Orleans 19, La. Sept. 29-Oct. 20. 

Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland. Russell Day, ceramics, jewelry 
scu'pture, textiles. 

Fabrics by Pola Stout, Carriage Barn and Commons Gallery, Benning- 
ton College, Bennington, Vt. Exhibition will include designer's 
blankets, yardage, and numerous swatches. Sept. 15-Oct. 5. 

Indian Fair, Shiprock, N. M. Sept. 28-30. 

Indian Fair, Cherokee, N. C. Sept. 24-28. 


OCTOBER 

Kansas Designer Craftsmen Show, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Open to residents (one year or more) of Kansas or Kansas City 
Mo. For information write Marjorie Whitney, chairman department 
of design, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Oct. 27-Nov. 17. 

Contemporary Hand Weaving II, University of Nebraska Art Galleries, 
Lincoln. Organized and co-sponsored by Lincoln Weavers Guild 
and University Galleries. Open to legal residents of 12 states 
(Page 45, Spring issue). Deadline for entry card and fee, Sept. |5. 
Deadline for entries, Sept. 30. Exhibition to be circuited. Two-day 
conference conducted by jurors, Mrs. Osma Gallinger and Richard 
F. Ball, Oct. 3-4. For information write University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries, Lincoln 8, Neb. or (for Pennsylvania) Everhart Museum 
Scranton, Penna. Oct. 27-Nov. 24. 

Fourth Ozark Arts and Crafts Fair, War Eagle, Ark. Sponsored by 
Northwest Arkansas Handweavers Guild. Oct. 25-27. 

Ceramic National, San Francisco Museum of Art, Oct. |-29. 

Fall Exhibit, Riverside Church, 122 St. and Riverside Dr., New York. 
Students’ art and craft work. 12:30 P.M. to 10 P.M., Oct. 6; 12:30 
P.M. to 6 P.M., Oct. 7. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, S. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Annual craft fair, Oct. 29-Nov. 2. 


NOVEMBER 


Fiber Clay and Metal, St. Paul, Minn., Gallery and School of Art. 

- Open competition for American craftsmen sponsored by the Gal- 
lery. Closing dates for entries Oct. 15. For information write the 
Gallery, 476 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. Nov. 10-Dec. 23. 

Women's International Exposition, 7!st Regiment Armory, 34th St. 
& Park Ave., New York. Open to everyone. Number and nature 
of articles to be entered must be filed by Oct. |. For weaving 
write Miss Vivian Miller c/o Women's National Institute, Inc., 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. (See article spring, 1957, issue 
Handweaver & Craftsman). Nov. 4-10. 

Pen & Brush Club, 16 E. 10 St., New York. Craft section Christmas 
exhibition and sale. Members and quests by invitation. Nov. 21!- 
Dec. 10. 

Ceramic National, Scripps College Gallery, Claremont, Calif. Nov. 
8-Dec. 20. 

Designer Craftsmen of Western New York 1957, Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. For information, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 22, N. Y. 
Nov. 17-Dec. 15. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








EXHIBITIONS Early last spring all designer-craftsmen living in 


the Mississippi Basin—the states between the Continen- 
tal and Appalachian Divides—were offered an opportu- 
nity for exhibition at the Midwest Designer-Craftsman 
show at the Art Institute of Chicago March 27-April 24. 
It was sponsored jointly by the Institute and the Mid- 
west Designer-Craftsmen Society, with the society mem- 
hers assuming heavy responsibilities. It was a highly 
successful experiment, according to Meyric Rogers, 
curator of decorative and industrial arts at the Institute. 

Members of the jury were Dorothy Liebes, designer- 
weaver, New York; Peter Voulkos, ceramist, Los An- 
geles; John Paul Miller, lapidary and jeweler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Charles Nagel, director of the City Art 
Museum, St. Louis, Missouri; and Margo Hoff, Chicago 
artist. 

Of the twelve pieces selected for honors, four were 
handwoven textiles. Textile entries, including work from 
31 weavers, were considered outstanding both in numbers 
submitted and in quality. 

Quoting Frank Holland of the Chicago Sun-Times, 
“The current show is highly selective. Only works of 
the highest quality were acceptable to the jury, which 
selected only 164 pieces from the 938 entries. Even top 
craftsmanship was not enough. Each object was exam- 
ined as an individual creative work of art and all ac- 
cepted works are so displayed.” 

Among the textiles there were many worthwhile 
handwoven fabrics demonstrating the now traditional 
skill in weaving pattern and colors; but very few would y 
deserve the epithet of imaginative design and craftsman- 
ship. Some of the rugs, mostly done in Rya knots, were 
colorful and would enrich any room. 

The award of $250 for the wall hanging by Emily K. 
Wilson of Bloomington, Indiana, voted best in show, 
done in natural black and white wool in double weave, 
indicates that the jury was impressed both by the well 
practiced technique and the abstract design. 

Miss Wilson, who teaches design and crafts at Indiana 
University, used approximately 26 threads to the inch, 
on a twill threading on a 4-harness loom, and a pick-up 
system, involving the weaving of two rows on the front 
followed by reversing and weaving the two rows on the 
back. She did this weaving in Finland while on sabbatical 
leave, and worked in the Koke Weaving Workshop, di- 
rected by Maister Siiri Lehtmaki. Miss Wilson learned 
the technique first working on an old Finnish design ; 
then she tried working out her own idea about interplay 
of black lines, black shapes, white shapes and gray value 
shapes, working the details into a sampler as she went 
along. 
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Other honor awards winners in woven textiles were : 
Robert H. Pemberton, Glenview, Illinois, for the tufted 
rug “Strata”; Richard A. Abell, Birmingham, Michigan, 
rug; and Mrs. George Drummond, Dallas, Texas, case- 
ment cloth in linen, plastic, metallic, and rayon of 
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Reading down. Handwoven textiles in Midwest De- 
signer-Craftsman show. Honor award, casement cloth, 
Mrs. George Drummond. 

Best in show. Detail, wall hanging by Emily K. Wda- 
son, in Finnish double weave. 
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Casement, wool, rayon, linen, plastic in plain weave. 
Theodore Hallman, Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
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Honor award, Midwest Designer-Craftsman. Detail 
of woven flossa rug by Richard A. Abell, Birmingham, 
Mich. 
white and silver. The latter was set up on doups, 12 per 
inch in a 12-dent reed and sleyed two to a dent. 

Helena Jacobsen from Evanston, Illinois, did her beau- 
tiful double woven piece of drapery in black and white on 
an 8-harness loom on a threading 132415261728 
and back 1 7 261 5 2 4, then starting from 1 3 again. 

An unusual piece of casement cloth in which the com- 
menly used fine and spaced warp is replaced by heavy 
and thin wools and linen rayon was done by Theodore 
Hallman, Cranbrook Academy of Art. Colors are warm 
and cool. His threads do not follow “any definite sequence 
as to order but have been arranged according to size, 
color and texture, to form intuitive stripes. The spaces 
between threads or negative spaces form stripes whose 
dimensions are as important as the positive ones. These 
negative stripes are particularly evident when the fabric 
is illuminated from behind. The cool gray weft of plas- 
tic filament imparts an overall luster to the fabric while 
at the same time is almost hidden giving the striped 
warp complete dominance.” 

Dorothy Meredith from Milwaukee used politrene 
rods for terminating the ends and to give weight to her 
wall decoration or room divider. The 28-inch spaced 
warp is comprised of white acetate rayon. Her thread- 
ing was planned to create varied but balanced overshots, 
which appear on both sides of the fabric. Silver Lurex 
is used sparingly for sparkle. The weft, woven in bands 
of two different widths and patterns is isolated by two 
varying width bands of warp. One set of loops, used to 
group the long overshots is done on the loom, and the 
others are stitched in afterwards. 

The installation for the show was designed by Arthur 
Carrara, Chicago architect and won high praise. Objects 
were displayed to give each its full value, rather than 
in groups of crafts. 

Each recipient of an honor award will have a group 
of his work displayed in the galleries of the department 
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of decorative arts of the Institute for one month during 
the year following the close of the exhibition. The ex- 
hibition will be circulated under the auspices of The 
Sinithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. 
Under consideration are plans for an annual show for 
craftsmen of this area but, according to Mr. Rogers, it 
should be seen in Chicago only periodically. It is hoped 
that other important museums in this area will sponsor 
the exhibition so that its broad regional character may 

be developed to the fullest extent. 
—Ilse Etta Uhlmann 





Top prizes in weaving at the Wichita, Kansas, Art 
Association’s twelfth annual Decorative Arts-Ceramic 
exhibition went to the Southwest this year. The Art 
Association’s $100 purchase prize for any medium was 
awarded to La Vonne Schreiber, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, for a drapery in red, orange, and gray, showing 
both interesting color and fine craftsmanship. Mrs. 





Above. Drapery by La Vonne Schrieber, Albuquerque, 
N.M., awarded $100 purchase prize for besi in any medi- 
um given by Wichita Art Association, in Decorative 
Arts-Ceramic Exhibition. 

Below. “Scaletta,” flossa rug by Elena Cipolla, New 
York, Persian rug wool in dark and medium greenish 
blue and olive green with cotton warp. Handweaver & 
Craftsman prize. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Schreiber also showed a gray and charcoal drapery fab- 
ric. She is president of the Albuquerque Handweavers 
Guild. Busy with her family—-husband and four children, 
one, three, four and 10 years old—Mrs. Schreiber still 
finds time for a great deal of weaving, including an altar 
rug for a new church in Albuquerque. 

Jeannie R. Wertz, Santa Fe, New Mexico, a first 
exhibitor in this show, won the first award of $100 for 
weaving given by Miss May Kemp, former instructor 
in weaving at the Wichita Art Association, and her sis- 
ter, Miss Mabel Kemp. Her apparel fabric is bold and 
nubbly, of tan and brown wool. Also interesting is her 
other piece of apparel fabric, blue and green, of wool 
and rayon. Self-taught through reading and experi- 
mentation, Mrs. Wertz made this her first major show- 
ing. She, with her husband, Joseph, and daughter, Jean- 
nie, and their crafts—silver, pottery, weaving, woodwork 
and photography—were featured in color in Life maga- 
zine, February 18, 1957. 

Second award in textiles of $50 from the Art Asso- 
ciation went to Mrs. Gordon MacDonald, Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, for “Blue Ice,” blue and gray wool material, 
with a vibrant silk and silver warp, planned for a wom- 
an’s cocktail suit. Also accepted was her sport coating of 
beige silk flecked with colors and twisted with brown 
wool, called “Country Gentleman,” and a cool, summer- 
weight dress material of gray, white, orange, and black 
silk and wool. Mrs. MacDonald is a successful art teach- 
er and instructor in weaving at the Philbrook Art Center, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and the Wichita Art Association. 

Three 1956 winners also were in the exhibition. 
Letty Daniel Stanier of New Kensington, Pennsylvania, 
showed a piece of red and gray wool tweed coating. 
Mary Ann Emerine of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, made 
“Snow Drifts,” of white, brown and yellow, featuring 
wool, cotton, rayon, and metallic. Cay Garrett of Berke- 
ley, California, was represented by a piece of all wool 
tweed and cheviot coating in brown, tan, and gray, and 
by reversible upholstery of linen, cotton, wool, and silk 
in shades of green, brown, and blue. 

Many other well-known weavers passed the jury. 
These included Anni Albers of New Haven, Connecticut, 
and from Michigan, Ethel Alexander, Grand Ledge, 
Charlotte K. Engle, Birmingham, and Howard and 
Alice Griswold, East Lansing. 

Washington, D. C., had several entrants: Hortense 
Amram, Jay Anderson, Elsie A. Blakelock, and Charles 


Egbert with Ella S. Bolster from neighboring Arling- 
ton, Virginia, and Joan Rusby from Kensington, Mary- 
land. 

Among other Easterners were Thelma and Ralph 


Secherer, Wilton, New Hampshire; Barbara R. Markey, 
3oston, Massachusetts; from New York State Berta 
Frey, Woodstock, Margaret Carnahan, Orchard Park, 
Elena Cipolla, New York City; Ruth Dunlop Currey, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Thelma Hackenberry, Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania; from the South Bertha P. An 
derson, West Palm Beach, Florida. 

Middlewesterners included Dorothy Reed Strawmyer, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Dorothea S. Miller, Kohler, and 
Margaret E. Richards, Genesee Depot, Wisconsin; Mrs. 

K. Mullen, Lincoln, Nebraska: Mrs. Dan Hopson, 
ir., Lawrence, and Earle B. Slason, Mission, Kansas. 
Mr. Slason’s sport coat yardage won the Central States’ 
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HAYSTACK 1... 
MOUNTAIN Summer Session 


@ RUBEN ESHKANIAN 
@ AZALEA THORPE 
@ LILLY HOFFMANN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS General crafts 
LIBERTY, MAINE and college credit 





b TaBELs 


20 for $1.50 
40 for $2.00 
80 for $3.00 


100 for $3.50 @ 500 for $7.50 @ 1,000 for $12 
Distinctive personal labels for your weaving . . . your name in hand- 
some script on finest quality satin. Blue on white or brown on beige. 
1” wide with design or 54” without design (as shown). Your choice of 
wording. A quality label at economy prices. Washproof and fadeproof. 
No C. O. D.’s. Please print plainly. 7-10 day delivery. 


Bussard’s Dept. HP 


P. O. Box 2264 Portiand 14, Oregon 





THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
lype—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


22" 30” 49” 
4 to 12 harness 


59” 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 


FOR 16 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 





@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 82 
Valley Falis, Lonsdale, Rhode Island 

















MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 day tours to fabulous arts & crafts centers. All- 
inclusive price includes all transportation, first class 
hotels, most meals, craft demonstrations in remote 
Indian Villages, tips, etc. Your traveling companions 
are fellow artists-craftsmen @ Reservations limited 
to pullman car capacity @ Escorted by T. H. Hewitt 


@ July 28 to Guadalajara, Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico 
City Co-escort: VALBORG (Mama) GRAVENDER, 
Mill Valley, Cal. 


@ August 18 Interior Designers Seminar Tour to 
San Miguel, Oaxaca, Mexico City, Taxco 


@ October 6 Mexican Architecture Seminar Tour 


T. H. HEWITT 
2413 DRISCOLL STREET © HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 


D E —— a Oo a St eo WN 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 
MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 
Tinsel © Elastic © Raffia © Plastic 


Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE YARN CO. ie. 
G%,) 


Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 
840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 


“If it’s for handweaving we have it’’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 
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NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~_ $150.00 


4 Harness -—— 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddies, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
a Simplex Registering device. 
Complete instructions for assem- WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 
bling and operating. Shipping Make beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 Ibs .. . all for $150 and covers. Sell your products. Earn 
F.O B. Davenport. money with your h ° 


Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-4, lowa 

















BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 
CREATIVE 


Howeerofs 


The monthly craft magazine with the big handweaving supplement 
indispensable to all who handweave. Widen your interest in hand- 
weaving to include new ideas, designs etc. from British Handweavers. 
leamaile the “Handweaver & Spinner" and now restyled and double 
the size to include other crafts—basketry, leatherwork, pottery, 
woodworking, needlework and embroidery, metalwork etc. Just send 
$4.00 for a year's subscription. 


For all who 
CREATE e TEACH 
STUDY @ ADMIRE 


SAMPLE TWELVE FOUR 
COPY MONTHLY ISSUES BACK ISSUES 
25 cents $4.00 $1.00 





HOMECRAFTS, 44 A, WORSHIP ST., LONDON E.C.2, ENG. 
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Craftsmen’s award. 

The Southwest was represented by Alice Kagawa 
Parrott of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the Northwest 
by Luana E. Sever of Tacoma, Washington. 
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Reading down. “Blue Ice,’ apparel fabric, $50 second 
prize, Mrs. Gordon MacDonald, Ardmore, Okla. Wichita 
Art Association's Decorative Arts-Ceramic exhibition. 

“Tracery,” room divider of brown linen and fine na- 
tural grass linen, walnut slats at each end, by Evelyn M. 
Gulick, San Diego, Calif. Shuttle Craft Guild prize for 
creative imagination, technical understanding and skilled 
craftsmanship. 

Apparel fabric in tan and brown, Mrs. Jeannie R. 
Wertz, Santa Fe., N.M. First prize for textiles, $100. 
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California had the greatest representation: Helen 
Beecher, Carmel; Pearle R. Casey, Laguna Beach; Vir- 
ginia L. Chase, Los Gatos; Edith Garland and Helen 
Wood Pope, San Francisco; Evelyn M. Gulick, San 
Diego; Zenita Howell and Lea Van P. Miller, Berkeley ; 
Ressa M. Jacobson, Richmond; Dulcie H. Johnson, 
Point Richmond; Bernard Kester, Compton; Arlene 
Healy Peterson, Oakland; Dorothy Piercy, Burlingame ; 
Frances Siminoff, El Cerrito; Evelyn Reed Sloan, San 
Jose; Frank Wight, Hayward; and Nita P. Winkler, 
Fresno. 

Hallye Flaherty Spurkel of Honolulu, Hawaii, ex- 
hibited cotton dress material of green and wine colored 
sewing thread. 

Forty-eight weavers were represented, chosen from 
76 entries from 34 states and Hawaii. Of the thousand 
cntries in various media, about one-third were selected. 
Ail jurors this year are well-known designer-craftsmen : 
Mrs. Frances Afanasiev, weaver, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman; Antonio Prieto, ceramist, Mills College, 
Oakland, California; and Harold G. Stacey, silversmith, 
Willowdale, Ontario, Canada. 

In commenting on the show, the jury noted that new 
items appearing for the first time indicated a fresh ap- 
proach to form and the use of materials. Although basi- 
cally interesting, most o« these new items left much to be 
desired, in their opinion, in execution and presentation. 
The jury hopes that new forms and concepts will con- 
tinue to stimulate workers in the older and more con- 
scrvative craft fields. On the other hand it is hoped that 
the traditional respect for materials and craftsmanship 
will serve to add character and substance to ideas that 
otherwise may be sensational and nothing more. 

The exhibition opened April 13 at the Wichita Art 
Association’s Galleries, 401 North Belmont, and con- 
tinued through May 20. The traditional pre-view lunch- 
eon for members of the Association and out-of-town 
guests was planned by Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, 
president of the Association. 

—Ruth Vawter Rankin 





Ever since the London District Weavers, London, 
Ontario, inaugurated the annual national exhibition of 
Canadian handweaving in 1953, they have preserved 
its very definite two-fold purpose: the development of 
better weaving of more originality by more weavers in 
every part of the Dominion and appreciation of this art 
as a medium for enriching modern living. To stimulate 
skilled weavers, nationally-known merchants of house 
furnishing and apparel fabrics have been enlisted as 
award-donors. To make available advanced study for 
beginners and average weavers, scholarships in three 
educational institutions are offered—one by Banff 
School of Fine Arts in the Canadian Rockies for sum- 
mer study under Ethel Henderson and Mary Sandin, 


Reading down. Prize weaving by beginner who 
learned the craft in 1955-56. Turquoise wool skirt, bor- 
der colors, brown, copper, gold, black and pink, with 
metallic. Addie Ferguson, St. Stephen, N.B. 

Weaving by senior juror, Mrs. Percy Bailey. 

Wool rug or throw, double weave, Ross Hunting 
Tartan one side, deep rich green, reverse. Mrs. John 


iW’. Hill, Halifax. 
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94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 








SUMMER CLASSES 


beginning June Ist 
Weaving, pottery, silk screening, 
rug hooking, enameling on copper. 


BLACK CREEK CRAFTS 


RD 2, Sussex, N. J. Vernon 55-4827 








Vernon Vaiery 
Sussex County NJ 





BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 


Box 505, Woodstock, New York 





4 co-editors of Loom Music; the second by South Land- 

\ ing Craft Centre, Queenston, Ontario, covering one 
week’s tuition by Rie Donker Bannister; and the third, 
direction by Winnifred Mooney, Janella Farms Craft 
Hlouse at Massey in Northern Ontario. The scholarship 
for eastern Canada, providing summer study at Mount 
Allison University in the Maritimes under E. N. Roul- 
ston was not available this year because of his absence 
abroad. Nine weaving groups across Canada and three 
advanced weavers have added their support until now 
there are 35 classifications as compared with 10 five 
years ago. 

Realizing that confidence in this national exhibition 
must be maintained, the committee each year carefully 
selects a jury of three: one a weaving authority from the 
East or West, another from Ontario, and a London 
artist to assess color and design. Judging is on the point 
system and names of judges are always announced. 





Best in show and also winner of rug award. Wool 
rug, Swedish design, by Martha Wikholm, London. Bril- 
liancy achieved by varying combinations of shades of red. 








Through all these plans the curator of the London 
Art Gallery, Clare Bice, A.R.C.A., O.S.A., has sup- 
ported the London District Weavers. Each year three 
spacious galleries and the cooperation of his staff are 
at their disposal. 

The Fifth Annual Exhibition, presented to the public 
through February delighted a steady flow of visitors. 


‘ 
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Tapesiry award, Mrs. T. D. Lancaster, Brampton. 
Canadiana: against blended backgrounds in soft blues 
of sea and sky, are woven maples in autumn colors and 
native animals and birds. 
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Only honoralle mentions were awarded this year fcr 


novelty and woven fabrics in the Home Furnishings De- 
sign Competition sponsored by the American Institute of 
Deccrators. In neither class did the jury feel that the sub- 
nusstons were exciting enough or far enough above the 
acceptable run of commercial fabrics and handweaves to 
justify a first award. Above: Upholstery in patente: 
weaving technique, nylon and viscose, by Jack Leno 
Larsen and Win Anderson, New York. Below: Windc-v 
tiind by Hella Skowronski, Bellevue, Wash. combining 
polyhemp, linen, cotton, and hemp. 
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ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREF 


THE MARKRAFTERS 


SIMSBURY Box 4-A 


CONNECTICUT 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 








Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
Cra if t 
Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Six times 
a year, $4. 


29 West 53rd Street New York 19, N. Y. 





Groups of weavers from centres as far east as Kingston 
en the St. Lawrence have studied it. Nearly all pro- 
nounce it the best. Head juror, Mrs. Percy Bailey, 
veteran weaver and instructress of Edmonton, Alberta, 
and Oak Bay, New Brunswick, and assistants, Mrs. 
P. S. Carson of Leamington, just returned from a year 
of study in the United States, and Mrs. Peter Betts, 
London artist, were unanimous in pointing out its su- 
periority in variety, color and technique over the first 
exhibition, indicating that this annual competition has 
definitely helped to raise the standard of weaving. 

The first gallery was dominated by a large rug, first 
in its class and awarded the London District Weavers’ 
special award for best in the show. By Martha Wikholm 
of London, five years out of Sweden, it employes Ghi- 
ordes knots expertly made of two shades of red in vary- 
ing combinations for the main color, and complementary 
knots in grey, cream and yellow judiciously mingled, 
to produce glowing beauty, while sturdy linen warp 
and tabby of Swedish cow’s hair make it durable. Mrs. 
Wikholm and Klara Schoenfeld, London master weaver 
and educator, have been invited to submit pieces of 
original weaving for the first National Fine Crafts Ex- 
hibition in June at the National Gallery in Ottawa 
from which a selection of 50 works will form the fine 
crafts section of the Canadian Pavilion at the Univer- 
sal and International Exhibition at Brussels in 1958. 

From British Columbia on the Pacific coast, Grace 
Wormald of Vancouver, expert in brewing dyes and 
spinning, sent a “Nature Dyed Panel” to capture the 
award for use of color. Hung on a rustic stick, it is an 
artistic shading of autumn tints, woven on linen of 
sheep’s wool dyed in colours made from flowers, wee:ls, 
lichens, leaves, walnut husks, bracken, berries, arbutus, 
and alder bark. Iola Worthington’s stole was best in 
the stole collection. 

Alberta’s weaving artist, Mary Sandin, won the 
award for inlay technique. In each of her natural linen 
table mats, the design varied slightly. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, carried away three first awards: 
for tablecloth, by Mrs. E. M. Goodwin; for dress mate- 
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COLORAMA 
IN WOOL 
& WORSTED 
YARNS 





USE THE 
FINEST YARNS 


Persian Worsted Yarns 
Smyrna Yarns & Pat Rug Yarn 
TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 
Tapestries — Petit Points — 
Rugs, Needlecraft & Weaving 
Over 250 Colors with more than 
Five shade variations to each color. 
I# not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 






Samples on request 


10 W. 33rd St. 
Dept. H 
New York 1 








HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform '4” strips stained Blondwood, Myrtlewood, Driftwood, Redwood, 
Sandalwood and Ebony for weaving unique and distinctive looking place 
mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send self-addressed envelope today for price fist and free sa-mples. 


BROBACK WOOD FABRICS 


3675 Bridgeport Way Tacoma, Washington 


JUTA-CORD 


a new-textured yarn 





in magnificent colors 


Exc'usive with us in the U.S.—yarn of imported 
selected-fibre Jute for weaving, rug hooking, 
room dividers, other decorating uses. New for 
fashion items, too—hats, handbags, etc. In 16 
modern designer-decorator colors. 


20/2 Jute Yarn, 150 yds. '/2 Ib. spools $1.25 ea. Post pd. 


Also available: 76° wide 10 oz. Jute-Bak rug backing in 
1, 2 or 3 yard lengths. $1.25 per yard postpaid. 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope for free color card 
KELBAR SALES INC. 
P. ©. Box 1685 H Grand Central Station, New York 17 





A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


hera d 


ooms 


“FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 





rial, by Mrs. Harold Shand; and the third to Mrs. Ivy 
Murphy. 

An Ontarian, Mrs. R. Callan, Chippewa, won the 
drapery award, using terra cotta, natural, pink and tur- 
quoise in her warp to produce a colorful fabric. Elene 
Phillips, Toronto, wove beige and gray wool suiting with 
rosy undertones to share the award for apparel fabrics. 
Best linen teacloth was woven by Esther Hansen, St. 
Catharines. To Mrs. M. L. Ackerman, Toronto, fell 
second prize for texture and Mrs. H. Keith of Wood- 
stock wove the best apron; while Mrs. N. E. Nevitt, 
Hamilton, won first in finger weaving and Doreen Hill, 
Lendon, wove the prize bath mat. 

To capture the Banff Tuition Scholarship for any 
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“Dots and Dashes,” wall hanging by Kay Sekimachi, 
Berkeley, Calif., in American Craftsmen—1957, at the 
University of Illinois 1957 Festival of Contemporary 
Arts. Circuited by the Traveling Exhibition Service of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 





piece requiring only a 2-harness frame loom for execu- 
tion, Mrs. Charles Steedman, Leamington, wove a red 
wool headsquare, achieving interest by ingenious group- 
ings of threads. Mrs. E. J. McDowell of Kincardine 
who last year won Rie Donker Bannister’s scholarship 
at South Landing, this year wove a glamorous shopping 
bag to win the Janella Farms scholarship. 

A London weaving team, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Stabler, 
cach caught top honors, Marguerite for upholstery, a 
rich old gold fabric for antique chairs, and Harry for 
inkle weaving. Mrs. H. E. Batkin, Georgetown, also won 
in this technique with trimming for an evening gown, 
and wove winning upholstery for a hostess chair. 

A wall hanging which won the tapestry award at- 
tracted much attention. An original bit of Canadiana, 
it was woven by Mrs. D. T. Lancaster, Brampton. 

Madame Antonio Paradis of Lorette, Quebec, wove 
a child’s white wool skirt to win the ward for tradi- 
tional design and execution and Mrs. E. M. Ludlow 
of Montreal’s wool scarf was best in its class. 

New Brunswick contributed much to the show and 
E. N. Roulston, F.R.S.A., director of applied arts at 
Mount Allison University won first in texture. His in- 
teresting drapery fabric of cotton, rayon and _ linen 
threads of varying sizes with touches of metallic was 
woven in cool blues and grays. C. H. Dinsmore of St. 
Stephen shared the award for apparel fabric, weaving 
a rugged heather tweed. 

Mrs. Lundberg’s first award for a beginner who 
learned the craft in 1955-56 went to Addie Ferguson, 
St. Stephen; second to Janet Newstead, Dartmouth, 
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FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


™ EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 


FRAMES and REEDS 


Write for Price List 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 










25th ANNIVERSARY SESSION University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
June 17th to September 7th, 1957 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, Composition, Singing, 
Drama, Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Tele- 
vision-Radio & Playwriting, Short Story, Oral French and 
Photography. 
For Calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 





N. S. Mrs. A. B. Connell of Woodstock, N. B. wove 
the best linen towel. 

A Nova Scotian, Mrs. John W. Hill of Halifax, wove 
a woollen throw, thick and light, double weave, to head 
her class, and also shared an award for linen place mats. 
Rayska-Kietliez of Wolfville won the award for an item 
of abstract design based on indigenous Canadian subject 
matter. Her five pairs of place mats, each in different 
woodland colors, were reminiscent of American Indian 
art. 

Awards for place mats in four classes were made to 
the following: Mrs. John Hill, Halifax, Patricia Cann, 
Yarmouth, N. S.; Grace Dubuc, Riverside; and Mary 
Maxwell, Wheatley, Ontario. 

Honorable Mention was accorded the following: Mary 
Sandin, Alberta; Margaret Goodwin, Manitoba; On- 
tarians, George Reid (2); Mary Andrews (2): Mrs. 
H. Keith: Mary Maxwell: Mrs. V. S. Roberts: Klara 
Schoenfeld; Mrs. L. Galvin, Quebec; Mrs. A. B. Con- 
nell, New Brunswick; Miss H. M. MacDonald, Nova 
Scotia. 

Following the close of the exhibition, a selected travel- 
ling exhibit began its journey across Canada, appearing 
first in Calgary, Alberta. Colored transparencies of prize 
winning pieces, with commentary, will, as in the past 
two years, be enjoyed by every weaving group in Canada. 


—Charlotte McClelland 


Textiles. from 1957 exhibition, Michigan Artist- 
Craftsmen, at The Detroit Institute of Arts. Reading 
down. Flossa rug, gray and black wool, Virginia Ballard 
Wolfe, awarded the Arthur Fleischman Carpet Company 
purchase prise. 

Sport coat material, William Chapman. The Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry L. Winston prize. 

Drapery, pink with tie-dyed spots, by Anna Kang. 
The Mrs. George Kamperman prize. 
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World 
Trade Fair 


Textiles from 60 countries, shown 
in New York’s first World Trade 
Fair in April, in their incredible 
variety, including everything from 
rich brocades with threads of pure 
gold and silver to the simplest peas- 
ant cottons, brought home to the 
thousands of visitors the extent and 
importance of the textile industry to 
world economy. Fabrics, as were all 
other entries, were a highly selective 
presentation, it was said, emphasiz- 
ing top quality in the industry. Forty- 
two countries had official government 
displays while others were rep- 
resented by commercial exhibitors. 

Handwoven or power woven, the 
fabrics tended to fall into two main 
classes—the traditional designs and 
weaves of the country still applicable 
te modern uses and the simpler con- 
temporary designs, most of them in- 
corporating national motifs. The uni- 
versality of some of the design motifs 
could be readily seen as well as the 
European adaptations of Oriental de- 
signs which first captured the West- 
ern world centuries ago. 

While the eyes of the exhibitors 
were on the United States market, 
fabrics shown were also those which 
evidently are winning favor in their 
own countries and did not seem to 
bear the invisible but often too ob- 
vious sign of “for export only.” 

Handwoven fabrics from India 
were breath taking and aroused an 
immediate demand. The several dis- 
plays included rich brocaded silks, 
fine gauze weaves in silk, Kashmir 
shawls, natural raw silks in plain 
weave, cottons so fine they are called 
“woven wind,” natural wools an1 cot- 
tons, and woolen apparel fabrics in 
traditional Western weaves. One 
finds both brilliance and subtlety of 
color with fabrics in handsome plain 
shades, often with small gold figures 
used sparingly in design, and in 
elaborate combirations. One section 
of the country produces only whites 
and off whites, the only kind used for 
apparel there, which should win favor 


Reading down. Drapery fabric 
from Morocco, in brilliant reds and 
greens, with white detail. 

Handwoven silks from India. 

Handwoven skirt material from 
Ceylon. 
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here. Contemporary fabrics show a 
modification of traditional design well 
suited to American use. It was some- 
what of a shock to see some Indian 
fabrics in familiar traditional Ameri- 
can overshot weaves, a type of West- 
ern influence which it seems could 
well be ignored, considering the na- 
tive design talent. 

While machinery has had its effect 
upon Indian textiles, handloom weav- 
ing, next to agriculture, is the coun- 
try’s most important industry, pro- 
viding a livelihood for millions and 
subsidiary income for other millions, 
a vital element in the country’s 
economy. 

Perhaps the American response to 
Indian textiles arises from India’s 
long history as a producer for the 
foreign market. From the time the 
first traders landed in India, fabrics 
have gone home with the foreigners 

to the great Near Eastern Empires, 
to ancient China, to Greece and 
Rome, and later to Europe and the 
British Isles. The European and Eng- 
lish demand for Indian silks and cot- 
tons was almost insatiable from the 
sixteenth through the eighteenth cen- 
turies. There are many villages 
which are hereditary weavers for the 
foreign market. 

Indian handweavers are now the 
great concern of the Indian govern- 
ment. Through the efforts of the All 
India Handloom Board, consideration 
is being given to the many difficult 
problems facing handloom weavers 
and many have been organized into 
cooperative societies to aid produc- 
tion and marketing. In fabrics, as in 
other Indian crafts, the two channels 
of Indian expression can be noted— 
the Village, rooted in custom and 
ritual, based on comprehension of 
values of mass, volume and color and 
the Court, with an exquisite and high- 


(Continued on page 54) 


Reading down. Skirts from De- 
plons Pelekeys, Athens. Left, red, 
navy and green stripes, white dots; 
middle, solid green with black top 
(not shown), design in stripes, black 
on gray; right, bright blue plain 
stripes, with black top, black meander 
design on gray. At far right corner oj 
black skirt with dots in brilliant 
colors. 

Irish tweeds, shades of gray, pas- 
tels. 

From Mexican exhibit. At right, 
handwoven circular material, with 
painted design, for dress. 
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AD-A-HARNESS 
» LOOMS »- 


4 to 20 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
also 


16”, 20” and 24” portable looms 


“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


165 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 











ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All Gicol 2/17's, 3/15's 


4/17's, 4/8’s 
2 arns 4/4's, 4/1 V's Rug 


2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 





TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 


School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





Instruction in Hand Weaving, Metalcrafts and 
Jewelry Making, Pottery, Silk Screen Printing, 
Leathercrafts, emating on Copper and Silver, 
Carding, Spinning, Vegetable Dyeing, and many 
other crafts. 

Summer Sessions: June 24 to suty 13, July 15 
to August 3, August 5 to August 24. Fall Session: 
During this time a student may enter at any 
time and register for either long or short periods. 
Special Photography Course: October 7-19 during 
Fall color season. 

Excellent equipment and teachers. Modern con- 
ditions in a beautiful mountain countryside. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 


Ya rns of Disti nction 


for handweavers 





Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 


DYED & 
UNDYED 


ft 


Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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A Profitable Idea 
from Mexico 


When Valborg (Mama) Gravander 
of Mill Valley, California, visited 
Mexico in the summer of 1955, the 
Matador ties of black velvet ribbon, 
embroidered with sequins and metallic 
threads, caught her eye. They seemed 
easily adaptable to handweaving be- 
cause of their simple construction and 
economic use of material. Further- 
more, they could provide a means of 
bringing a bit of gaiety to men’s 
apparel. 

The Matador tie is about an inch 
wide and 16 inches long with a 11\4- 
inch loop at one end, through which 
elastic is strung. The elastic is worn 
under the collar to hold the tie in 
place. Where the end of the ribbon 
is sewn back to form the loop, the tie 
is wrapped tightly with some of the 
thread used for embroidery to give 
the effect of a knot, as in a four-in- 
hand tie. 


Mama’s adaptation uses a double 
thickness of fabric, figured or striped 
in front and plain in back. She hap- 
pens to prefer the rosepath draft and 
varies her treadlings to get spots, other 
sma!l patterns, and waving lines. Some 
are treadled in tabby with multi-color- 
ed stripes one to three threads wide. 
She pointed out that equally interest- 
ing results can be achieved on other 
drafts with small patterns or on twill 
set-up by varying the treadlings. 

She has used 24/2 and 20/2 cotton 
one-color warps in black, brown, and 
blue set 24 per inch. By setting her 
loom at 39 inches, she is able to weave 
enough for two ties at one time. How- 
ever, anyone with a narrow loom could 
set the warp at half that width and 
weave one at a time. 

For weft she uses wool combined 
with various other fibers, such as cot- 
ton or rayon in either smooth or novel- 
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WEAVING SERVICE 


IMPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. ‘nubby’ tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 
LOOMS and Icom equipment. 


SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 
SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canada 


BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
64 Washington St. Gloversville, N. Y. 








ty spins, of slightly heavier weight than 
the warp. To get the glitter effect of 
sequins and metallic threads, she uses 
flat and twisted metallic yarns and, 
in some cases, shining rayon. She also 
made some ties in all dull yarns for 
those who do not care for glitter. She 
draws on her accumulation of odds 
and ends for wefts. Even a few yards 
on a bobbin will suffice for a stripe or 
two on a couple of ties. Thus, her out- 
lay is mainly for warp and elastic. 

The strip woven for two ties may 
vary from three to three and one-half 
inches, depending upon the pattern 
she wants. The finished ties are from 
one to one and one-quarter inches 
wide. 

She begins each strip for two ties 
by weaving one-half inch of tabby for 
seam allowance. Next she weaves one 
to one and one-quarter inch of pattern. 
This completes the front of the tie. 
The back is woven in tabby, usually of 
one color, although if she has a small 
amount of two harmonizing colors, 
she may weave them alternately. She 
weaves an amount equal to the front 
for the back, including the seam al- 
lowance. She weaves no more than 
two ties alike, varying her weft colors 
and treadlings with each strip. Because 
she is so familiar with rosepath, she 
knows how to 
variations. 


obtain endless 

After she removes the fabric from 
the loom, she machine-stitches close to 
the edge of each strip and twice down 
the center of the entire length, allow- 
ing just space enough between stitch- 
ing rows to cut the fabric. She then 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 
ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 

4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20° & 26" 
weaving width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . 
car. be used on any style loom equipped with 
STRUCTOS' Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





cuts the material between the rows of 
stitching. Next, she steam-presses 
each piece, turning back the seam al- 
lowance and creasing along the line 
dividing front and back. She allows 
the front seam edge to lap about 1/16- 
inch beyond the back seam edge so 
that the seam will not show. Next, she 
whips the bottom and side edges by 
hand; turns back one-quarter inch at 
the top end for seam allowance and an 
inch and one-quarter for the loop. 
After sewing the loop to the back of 
the tie, she wraps the tie tightly at 
this point with two or three of the 
weft yarns, to make about a one- 
quarter inch band, and fastens the ends 
securely. 

A twelve and one-half inch piece of 
quarter-inch white elastic is used for 
the neckband. It is hemmed back one- 
quarter inch at each end and a number 
two hook and eye is used for fastening. 
Steam pressing and drawing the elastic 
through the loop completes the tie. 

Mama finds that she can weave a 
strip for two ties in 15 minutes and 
sew one tie in five minutes. She made 
her first experiments on the end of a 
warp left over after making a skirt 
and recommends this as a good use 
for left-over warps. She prefers weav- 
ing two ties at once since it halves the 
time of weaving, a considerable factor 
in quantity production. 

She introduced the ties for the 1955 
Christmas trade and found they had 
a gradual acceptance that increased 
steadily during the following year. She 
believes that if more weavers produced 
them, the ties would become popular 
everywhere. Though she makes them 
in a variety of colors, she has found 
blue to be most in demand. 

The ties are now popular with 
women as well as men. Just recently 
the entire cast of The Great Sebastian, 
purchased Matador ties. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men's sults, 
coats @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ £8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mots @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mots, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby bienkets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, #18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lamp 
mots, #20 Mens Scarves, #21 Aprons, 222 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtcins. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





Combine weaving with a 
vacation at Niagara Falls 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Only 6 miles from the famous Falls 


Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 


Studio completely stocked with looms and 
an enormous supply of weaving materials. 
Write today for information about our 
weekend workshop & special short courses. 
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HAVE SUCCESSFUL 
PROJECTS! 


Don’t Guess. 
Follow Proven Designs! 


Terrace Textures Announces 


NEW 1957 
BASIC DESIGN SERIES 


Exact Instructions 
For Weaving & Making 


Details of Design Color 
Material Sources Yarns 
Pictures Sewing 


Chic—Beautiful—Popular Projects For Weavers—One Each Month 
Write for Details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 














Let HAMMETT'S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 
Brings you up w date 
on the latest im tne 


weaving equipment amd 
materials. 


Our Catalog iliustrates. 
describes and prices 
foot-treadle and table- 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories. 


Materials for 
weaving. Books of in 
structions also listed 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


HANDWEAVERS 


You will want to try our 


IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 


to create different and unusual 
designs and textures, 
alone or combined 
with other threads. 


Our ramie yarns will delight you with 
their versatility and adaptability and their 
long wearing quality. 


Sample sheet 10¢ 
J. M. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 


CUSTOM WEAVING 


for 


DESIGNERS & HANDWEAVERS 


You furnish the yarns & patterns 
and I will weave your yarns into 
fabrics of your design 42”-80” wide. 
A reasonable charge of Three 
dollars per yard for 13 yards or 
more. A small set-up charge for 12 
yards or less. 
Send for information sheet 


CUSTOM WEAVING SHOP 
425 NORTH STREET 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Something 
(Continued from page 15) 


but most of it remains in place for the 
second weaving. Here we again de- 
part from the usual allover chenille 
look by putting in two or more rows 
of plain weave, using men’s socks cut 
and looped together or dyed sheets 
sewed together in strips to give the 
rug more body. We found the rugs 
lay on the floor better with this 
stiffening in between the chenille 
shots. Again we shake the rug to be 
sure all the loose pieces are out, an‘ 
the result is a harmoniously attractive 
rug for many places around the house 
or hospital. We occasionally cut only 
the toes and the heels off, slash a part 
of the hem if the length permits, and 
lay the whole hose across a rug to 
give variety in texture, color, and 
general appearance. Care has to be 
taken not to stretch these one bit or 
there is trouble. Laid in with an arc 
will solve this problem. 


A hospital by-product which we 
use in much the same way is ravelled 
yarn from men’s socks. Anywhere 
from ten to twenty strands plied to- 
gether makes a good row of chenille 
and if some of them are dyed, an in- 
teresting pattern will pay for the 
trouble. We go ahead making this 
chenille as others have mentioned in 
the pages of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, but in reweaving, we put two 
rows of the looped socks between 
rows of chenille so as to get away 
from that commercial look. With the 
modern dryers, such rugs pose no 
difficulty in laundering and they are 
sturdy enough for the rumpus room 
or the workshop. 


Short pieces of left over carpet 
warp or other bits of string have often 
been used for making the Ghiordes 





knotted rug, but they also can be tied 
together as for a loop knot, plied into 
three or four strands, and woven into 
draperies, couch covers or even table 
covers for the recreation room or day 
halls. 

If like colors are kept together, a 
striped material will result, but the 
hit-and-miss arrangement might be 
acceptable. After laundering, the 
knotted ends fluff up and look like 
planned tufts throughout, adding in- 
terest to an otherwise plain weave. 

Samples of bright colored worste‘ 
or woolens, too short to use for hook- 
ing can be cut three-fourths inches in 
width, gathered down the middle one 
after the other, regardless of color, 
until a strip the width of the rug has 
Leen obtained. Knot at each end, and 
leave about two or three inches of 
thread to fasten in the next shed. If 
these are twisted as they are laid in, 
they look better. Used about every 
four inches, a strip of bright colors 
adds much to an otherwise drab rug 
woven of material from the state park 
police uniforms, and the result will 
be a very serviceable and attractive 
rug. 

A good use for the discarded navy 
and black bathing suits from the state 
parks poses a problem for there is 
little material left when the seams are 
removed. However by cutting what 
we can in very narrow strips about 
three inches long, we can use it for 
the Ghiordes knot in scattered areas 
throughout an otherwise plain rug. If 
used with discretion, the knots can 
be handled much as an artist empha- 
sizes spots in painting. Too much con- 
centration will cause humps, so one 
has to plan this third dimension with 
care so that no one will trip on the 
rug. 

This material of course can be used 
occasionally in strip form to give em- 
phasis in plain woven rugs, but here 
again, great care must be taken to use 
the strips in a large are or they will 
be stretched in weaving and the rug 
would be ruined for lying flat on the 
floor. Short strips of uneven lengths 
can be used in from the edges as laid- 
in with good results, if not used too 
frequently. 

Scraps of leather can be cut into 
very thin strips about three inches 
long and made up on inkle belting for 
the young fry who want to play cops 
and robbers or Indians. A head band 
for the squaw is made with the strips 
bent back into one shed or two beyond 
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Damask, showing both sides, by 


Ann-Mari Hoke, 










2 & 


Saltslobaden, Sweden. An 


article on Miss Hoke appeared in the Spring, 1957, issue of Handweaver & 


Craftsman on page 20. 


so the fringe is only from one side. 
Then strips can be cut still shorter 
and used for the more sophisticated 
lampshade for a man’s den. Laid-in 
for the draperies and waste basket 
might give just the right note for the 
unusual where cleaning is not so fre- 
quent. In spite of being in various 
colors, they blend beautifully. A pat- 
tern threading is better than a plain 
threading so as to give the spaced 
treadling for this laid-in leather. 
Our newest discarded product is 
the wiring from inside _ electric 
blankets. This is a bit heavy because 
of the inside copper wire, an advan- 
tage however where stiffness is de- 
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sired such as in lampshades, screens 
or patio place mats. Table protector 
pads, wide sport belts and countless 
other ideas pop into mind as we work 
more with this lovely egg shell or pale 
green colored material. Since this is 
stiff and unyielding, it needs nubby 
yarns, metallics and colorful support- 
ing yarns to fill in between shots. The 
blanket wires come quite long so con- 
tinuous weaving is possible so long 
as the shots are not too close together. 
Discarded parachute cord is also good 
with this wiring for it is a dull me- 
cium without high lights. A challenge 
of this form stimulates interest in 
juxaposition. 








produced by Harriette J. Brown author 
of Handweaving for Pleasure & Profit 


Built for your weaving ease and con- 
venience. Easily portable and ideal for 
hobbyists, teachers and _ therapists. 
Sturdily constructed of maple or walnut 
and come in a smooth, natural finish. 
Complete with reed (18 dents per 
inch); linen cord heddles; 2 flat shut- 
tles; 1 shed stick; 2 leash sticks; and 
2 apron sticks. Left hand adjustments 
are made on request. 


14” weaving space—$29 plus postage 
21” weaving space—$37 plus express 


charge (shipping weights—approx. 15 
and 20 Ibs.) 


Indicate kind of wood preferred 


Send for descriptive brochure and 
order form or order now from: 


akeaua by fSeik 


P.O. Box 334 Lancaster New Hampshire 





Kate Van Cleve Ed. M. 
HANDWEAVER 


Two to Ten Harness Looms 
Fall Classes 
Beginning September 16, 1957 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





So we might say in conclusion, that 
if anyone should inadvertently leave 
a harp within our reach, he might find 
it has been used as a loom—an un- 
usual warp perhaps, but possible, you 
must admit. 





Miss Spencer is instructor in occu- 
pational therapy at Pilgrim State 
Hospital, Brentwood, Long Island, 
New York. She is a member of the 
New York Guild of Handweavers. 
An article on a new, functional inkle 
loom which she developed appeared in 
the Spring, 1955, issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. The articles on 
weaving chenille rugs to which she 
refers are found in the Summer, 1951, 
and Spring, 1952, issues, the first by 
Dorothy Bryan and the second by 
Walter Hausner. 
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WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large ossortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Above right. Star of David, one of 





three panels. 


Below left. Tapestry for Ark door. 
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Ecclesiastical ‘Tapestries 


Illustrated here are sections of two 
sets of tapestries by Abraham Ratt- 
ner, painter, one of three American 
artists whose work was commissioned 
Fairmont Temple in 
Jeachwood, Ohio, near Cleveland. 
The tapestries, sculpture and other 
objects for the temple were exhibited 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art last 
fall, designated as “contemporary re- 
ligious art of a high quality.” They 
were installed in the temple in De- 
cember. 

The Star of David design is used 
for one of the three tapestries on re- 
cessed panels over the door dividing 
the social hall from the main sanc- 
tuary of the synagogue. The three 
tapestries depict the basic symbols of 
the Jewish faith. The narrow panel 
with the stylized 7-branch candlestick 
is one of four tapestries on the doors 


for the new 


of the ark in the small chapel. Mr. 
Rattner also designed eight Torah 
covers. 

Percival Goodman was the archi- 
tect for the temple, with Braverman 
& Halperin as associates. Concerning 
the choice of art for the temple, Mr. 
Goodman noted that all faiths except 
the Jewish have a long tradition of 
plastic art. One explanation for this 
is the old proscription “against mak- 
ing graven images of an existing 
thing.” In developing an art and ar- 
chitecture for the synagogue this was 
not found to be a disadvantage, he 
said. Architects and artists were in- 
spired by direct sources—the Old 
Testament, its commentaries, and the 
religious service. These are expressed 
in contemporary forms and materials 
considered appropriate for the twen- 
tieth century. 
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Wall hanging in contemporary design, Ann-Mari Hoke, Saltslobaden, Sweden. 


Kansas 
(Continued from page 18) 


Wichita, led the discussion on a 
weaving consultant, Miss Eleanor 
Caldwell, Fort Hays State College, 
on good design in weaving, and Mrs. 
Phyllis former graduate 
student in weaving, on interesting 
weavers in exhibiting their work. It 
was also suggested that next year’s 
conference be preceded by a one-day 
workshop to which weavers would 
bring looms already set up for demon- 
strations of a variety of techniques. 

Miss Mildred Fischer, teacher of 
design at the University of Cincin- 
nati, was the featured speaker. She 
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Hopson, 


gave two talks on designing and 
weaving tapestries, illustrated with 
examples of her own work and that cf 
Scandinavian weavers. Her tapestries 
have been widely exhibited and have 
won awards. At the dinner meeting 
she spoke on “A Visit to Finland’s 
Weavers.” 

Demonstrations included _laid-in 
techniques by Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; simplified 4-har- 
ness cloth analysis, Mrs. Jerry Mc- 
Donald, Ardmore, Oklahoma, Taras- 
can lace weaves, Mrs. Evelyn Jen- 
kins, Omaha, Nebraska; adjusting 
looms for the handicapped, Miss Joan 
Vermillion, instructor in occupational 
therapy at the University; making 





WEAVERS TAKE NOTE 


For a Complete Weaving Service 


LOOMS: Macomber, LeClere, 
Lane, Sabina 
YARNS: Fabri, Tweeds, Silks, Irieh 

Linens, Lily cottons 


ACCESSORIES: Counters, books, shuttles, 
winders, tensioners. 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Sylmer Finishing 
Mothproofing additional 


Structo, 


75¢ yard 
25¢ yard 


For information write to 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
5605 W. 6lst, Mission, Kansas 





KARIN'S 
SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


216 W. Figueroa St. Woodland 5-8815 
Santa Barbara, California 
Lessons 


Tapestry Loom 
Imported Swedish accessories 





MULTI-COLORED WORSTED YARNS 


High Quality. Low Price. On Cones 
or Skeins, Send 10¢ for Color Card. 


1 tb. $2.95 50 ibs. $2.25 per tb. 
10 ibs. $2.50 per ib. 100 ibs. $2.00 per ib. 


COLORPLUS CORP. 
550 So. 11th St., Newark, N. J. 





chain warps, Mrs. Pat Durden and 
Mrs. Jane Simpson and _ simplified 
sectional warping, Mrs. Agnes Evans, 
all three graduate students in weav- 
ing, whose work also was on exhibi- 
tion. 

Mrs. Helen Slason talked on the 
new Sylmer process for finishing 
fabrics, developed by Dow Corning 
and now available for handwoven fab- 
rics through the Countryside Hand- 
weavers, Mission, Kansas. 

Handwoven fabrics by Mrs. Ruth 
Currey were on exhibition as well as 
weaving by persons attending the con- 
ference. Mrs. Currey, a graduate of 
the School for American Craftsmen, 
is instructor in weaving at the Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, Craft Center. 

Other members of the conference 
staff were Miss Marjorie Whitney, 
chairman of the department of design, 
Miss Marilyn Eaton, design student, 
Mrs. Helen Philbrick, occupational 
therapist and weaver, Parkville, Mis- 
souri, and Dana Liebengood, Uni- 
versity Extension. 

The conference elected the follow- 
ing for the 1958 planning committee : 
Lyle Kennedy, Missouri, chairman ; 
Mrs. Fern Borg, Iowa; Mrs. Lawson 
Wood, Oklahoma; Mrs. Helen Isa- 
man, Nebraska: Mrs. Ruth Bacon, 
Kansas; and Miss DeGraw, director. 
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UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 





e Takes 


minimum floor space 





e Comfortable to 
weave in a 
straight sitting 


position 





e Easy to 


assemble 





e Warping in 


one operation 





e To weave rugs 
x3 6’ 
to 


9’ x 12’ 


A new booklet, HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING, 27 illustrations 


detailed instructions, now ready. Price $2.00, credited to purchase of loom. 


If not obtainable from your dealer, write 


PATERNAYAN 


10 WEST 33RD STREET 


BROS. INC. 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 





New Hampshire 


(Continued from page 21) 


Guild, and has been a League instruc- 
tor in jewelry for several years. He 
received a purchase award for a humi- 
dor in silver with gold cloisonné in the 
Spring Michigan Artist-Craftsman 
exhibition. 

Mr. Brewer’s article follows: 

Periodically, it is good policy to 
stand back and indulge in the process 
of self-examination. 

Of one thing we can be certain, in 
this world—time brings change. The 
League is no more immune to this 
fact than is any individual or other 
institution. 

When, a quarter of a century ago, 
Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge set in 
motion what is now the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, it 
is doubtful if she envisioned the ex- 
tensive and complex character of to- 
day’s League. 

Her aim was clear-cut and simple. 
She had in mind only the helping of 
her New Hampshire neighbors to 
find useful, enjoyable employment of 
their time. To teach them the honest 
home crafts, traditional to New Eng- 
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land. To help them earn extra in- 
come. 

Today, after the passing of more 
than twenty years, the League has 
grown in size and stature. 

From the few who participated 
then, the League now claims over 
3000 members. This year, it or- 
ganized and conducted 88 classes in 
various crafts. It enrolled over 900 
student craftsmen. It has established 
thirteen retail shops. It has made the 
Annual Craftsmen’s Fair an event of 
state-wide importance. It has achieved 
national prominence and has become 
a model for other areas and regions to 
copy. 

Too, where once the League count- 
ed its sales as a few hundred dollars 
per year, now they are high in the 
thousands—nearly $150,000 last year. 
And, to this total should be added as 
much, or more, sold direct by mem- 
ber craftsmen. 

The League likewise has grown in 
the calibre of its membership. With- 
in its ranks are those possessing high 
aesthetic and technical ability. The 
annual awards testify to their being 
capable of competing with the best in 
American creative craftsmanship. 


Yes, time has brought many 
changes to the League. But, we ask, 
has it also changed some of our at- 
titudes towards the League? Has it 
tended to confuse the League’s true 
purpose ? 

Despite all the change that time 
and growth have brought, the League 
is still dedicated to the cause of crafts 
and the craftsman. 

In a world that reaches new heights 
of mass-mechanization every day, 
there is still, happily, a strong hunger 
in many people for self-expression in 
the handcrafts—to produce them and 
to own them. 

All of this work need not measure 
up to the standards of the accom- 
plished designer-craftsman. If it but 
possesses the basic goodness of honest 
simple design—the integrity of good 
materials workmanship—the warmth 
and personality of human effort—it 
can be satisfying both to the producer 
and purchaser. 

And it can contribute, in its own 
way, to the preservation and appreci- 
ation of crafts as a cultural value in 
the lives of people. 

The unassuming pot holder, that is 
gay in color—constructed to protect 
the hands—sewn with care—is en- 
titled to our complete admiration and 
respect. Beyond question, it far excels 
it character and quality its mass-pro- 
duced counterpart that fill the dime 
store displays. 

To the one who made it, though he 
be incapable of the higher aesthetics 
of creative design, it represents a sat- 
isfying accomplishment. It represents, 
too, the opportunity for a little extra 
income that is as important to him as 
it is to any other producing crafts- 
man, 

To the purchaser, even the sophis- 
ticated purchaser, it represents an ar- 
ticle possessing charm and appeal that, 
too, is satisfying. 

And, to the League, it represents 
one more mite of income that can be 
devoted to the benefit of all its mem- 
bers—to the furtherance of all the 
crafts. That, too should be satisfying. 

What we have said of the pot hold- 
er is, likewise, true of the simple 
silver earrings; the useful wooden- 
ware; the practical placemats; the 
well-hemmed towel; the casual ash 
tray and the many other examples 
that come from the hands of League 
craftsmen. 

No one—least of all, those who 
make them—expect these things to 
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LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


For Drapery & Upholstery 


Novelties of all descriptions 
in natural & colors 


Also 
RUG YARNS 


Special Prices to 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





YARDAGE COUNTER Puts precision in weaving. 
Enjoy sectional warp beaming with the yardage 
counter that saves time and money by measuring 
exact yardage without unnecessary warp wastage. 
Easy to wind accurately measured spools. Money 
back guarantee. Complete Directions. No C.0.D.’s 
please. $13.25 


RICHARD B. COE Golden’s Bridge, N. Y. 


SUMMER SPECIAL 


NOW IS THE TIME 
to plan for your Fall and Winter 
tweeds and blankets. 


Our studio will be closed for our annual 
buying trip from July 27 to August 11. 
YOU CAN PROFIT BY IT! 


10% discount on any of our Briggs and Little's 
Canadian Wool Yarn if order is received before 
July 25 for delivery to you between August 
15 and September 15. 


Your opportunity to get 
quality yarns at bargain prices. 


TRANQUILLITY LOOMS 


Cornwall Bridge Connecticut 
Opportunities for some agents. 








fire a jury’s enthusiasm or win an 
award. But one thing they do—and 
do well—they give satisfaction in the 
making and find favor with many cus- 
tomers. 

We emphasize his point because we 
1ave sensed a tendency on the part of 
some of the more accomplished crafts- 
men to question whether the League 
has lowered its standards. 

It is not the League that has lower- 
ed its standards but, rather, they who 
have elevated theirs. 

All this is not to say we should feel 
satisied and complacent—nor, fail 
to work diligently towards still high- 
er standards in design and craftsman- 
ship. However, in the process, we 
must all recognize certain funda- 
mental truths. 

First, it not given to everyone to 
reach the heights. To set one’s stan‘ 
ards at a level beyond reason: able at- 
tainment is to court discourag2ment 
and defeat. 

Moreover, there are those who ex- 
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perience complete satisfaction in the 
doing of simple things—providing 
they are done well. 

Those craftsmen, by virtue of rich- 
er talents, training and experience, 
who see a disparity between their 
work and those of lesser understand- 
ing, surely hold the answer in their 
own hands. 

Theirs is the opportunity to share 
this understanding with those less 
skilled—to teach, inspire and en- 
courage. Many are doing so—and 
others could. 

The master worker—in any field— 
can reach back in his memory and 
give thanks to one, or more, generous 
people who took time to help him 
with advice and guidance. He was a 
neophyte then—as others are now. 

Regardless of great growth and 
change, let us remember the found- 
ing purpose of the League—the en- 
couragement of honest craftsmanship 
at all levels. 

From the eager student, learning 
to saw silver ; throw a shuttle ; or kick 
a wheel—to the worker well content 
with simple tasks—to the aspiring 
craftsman seeking awards—to the 
master, designer-craftsman who has 
won his—we are all devoted to a com- 
mon cause, each in his own way. 


Pola Stout Fabrics 
At Bennington College 





The first comprehensive exhibition 
of fabrics designed by Pola Stout of 
New York will be held at Bennington 
College, Benn'ngton, Vermont, Sep- 
tember 15-October 5. The exhibition 
will be installed in the Carriage Barn 
and the Commons Gallery at the Col- 
lege and will include designer’s blan- 
kets, yardage, and about one thousand 
swatches. It will be open every day 
from 9 A.M.to9 P.M. 

The fabrics, wool and worsted, date 
from 1934 to the present, and were 
woven in various mills. Some of the 
earliest were hand-loomed. Many were 
woven in Mrs. Stout’s own mill in 
Philadelphia (Pola Stout, Inc. ), some 
in other American mills, some in mills 
cverseas. 

3esides the fabrics, the exhibition 
will include yarn samples, portfolios 
of coordinated fabrics, and photo- 
graphs of clothes made from Pola 
Stout fabrics by leading American 
fashion designers. 

The principles of coordination for 





EUREKA! 


We are now ready 
to serve our customers from 
new and larger quarters. 
2 
Now in stock 
complete assortments of 
all types of Novelty yarns, 
Boucles, Metallics, Worsted, 
Silk, Linen, & Mercerized 
Yarns 


s 
Distributors Wanted 


Free samples sent on request 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 


109 W. 24th St. CHelsea 2-3444 
New York 11, N. Y. 


_for nuoweavine Y ARNS_ 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 


OUR SUMMER SPECIAL 
BARGAIN PACKAGE 


Try our Bargain Package of g% 
Assorted Yarns of every 





Description (18-20 Ibs. het) 
prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Grant 


Submit your name for our or list 
and free samples. 


When in New York 
kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 
treat in store for you which will long be 
remembered 


J.C. YARN CO. ee ny: 


(no connection with any other cencern) 











which Pola Stout is internationally 
known will be demonstrated through- 
out the exhibition. Not only the pat- 
terns shown, but also the colors, 
weights and textures will create an 
interest in and understanding of the 
principles of coordination which 
should provide a basic education in 
textile appreciation for those who at- 
tend the exhibition. 

The Bennington College exhibition 
was suggested to Mrs. Stout by Prof. 
Alexander Dorner of the College. 
Mrs. Stout appreciates this opportuni- 
ty given to her by Professor Dorner, 
who believes that the application of 
artistic creation in design and use of 
color, as portrayed in the collection of 
Pola Stout fabrics, will be an instruc- 
tive and stimulating lesson for Ben- 
nington students as well as for any 
others who will take advantage of the 
opportunity. 
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EXCLUSIVE 


Swedish Linen 


by Holma-Helsinglands 
48 beautiful colors 


eee 
BRETTON TWEED YARNS 


wool/mohair blend 

eee 
30/2 MERCERIZED COTTON 
YARNS 
vat dyed e fast colors 

ee es 
DISTRIBUTOR WEST OF ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd, Seattle 5, Wash. 


eee 
AGENTS FOR MACOMBER 
LOOMS 
eee 


Please enclose 35c for samples, 
Seattle or Philadelphia 


JOSEPH 0, ACTON 


2039 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-1693 





The New 


SHUTTLE 
CRAFT 





A Practical Journal 
for Handweavers 


e Stimulating articles on Projects, De- 
signing and Techniques, by famous 
weavers, designers and teachers. 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 


10 ISSUES A YEAR 


Standard edition subscription $7.50 
Portfolio-edition subscription with 
woven samples added $17.50 


Sample copy 75c 


SHUTTLE CRAFT 


Coast Route, Monterey 
California 
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Trade Fair 


(Continued from page 29) 


ly cultivated knowledge of linear tech- 
niques. 

After the Fair closed, the entire In- 
dian exhibition was purchased by In- 
dia House Looms of New York and 
will be on display at their show- 
rooms, 350 Broadway. 

Some of the handsomest hand- 
woven fabrics and rugs were found in 
the Tunisian pavilion, knotted and 
woven of native natural wools in na- 
tive designs. The Moroccan tribal 
rugs in natural wools also were of 
fine quality while draperies and oth- 
er fabrics were woven in bright colors 
in pleasant designs. 

John Keeney, 22-year old Gaelic 
speaking weaver from Donegal, al- 
ways had a crowd around him as he 
wove tweeds on his huge 4-poster 
loom in the Irish booth. A descend- 
ant of weavers, he used a fly shuttle 
for rapid production. The Donegals, 
bawneens, herringbones, and other 
typical Irish woolens were done in 
soft grays, heather tones, and soft yel- 
lows, blues, and rose, often giving a 
misty, overall effect. Some patterns 
were designed especially for the 
American market. 

Skirts, table mats, and stoles from 
Sereira Arnzalak of Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, presented both adaptations in 
inlay of characteristic Portuguese de- 
signs and, in contemporary designs, a 
plentiful use of metallics in gold, sil- 
ver, and pastel shades which are now 
popular in that country. Skirts were 
well-styled both for sports and more 
formal wear. 

A dozen or more Greek firms 
showed handwoven yardages, skirts, 
stoles and rugs. Those illustrated here 
are from Deplons Pelekeys of Athens 
and show strong colors combined with 
black, accented in white. Others were 
in grays and softer tones including 
blues. 

Yugoslavia stuck most closely to 
its brilliantly colored traditional pat- 
terns which were used effectively for 
skirts, stoles, and bags of various 
kinds. Weaving and other crafts from 
this country such as those shown at 
the Fair may be seen at the Folk 
Dance House, 108 West 16th Street, 
New York from 11 A.M to 8 P.M. 

No handwoven fabrics were shown 
by Czechoslovakia; this _ satellite 
country displayed sophisticated syn- 
thetics, along with other power 
woven fabrics. Poland had examples 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


LOOM STUDIO & YARN SHOP 


6 miles north of Poulsbo, Washington 
Rt. 1 Box 185 


Patented folding floor looms 
and rigid floor looms in fir and maple 
4 to 16 harnesses. 
Counterbalance and contramarch. 


Maple table looms, 2 and 4 harnesses, 
13", 20» ae 


Horizontal warping reels, 
warping frames and boards. 


Boat and fiat shuttles. 
String heddiles. Raddles. Swifts. 
Maple and fir benches, many sizes. 





of traditional kilims (Handweaver & 
Craftsman, Summer, 1950) along 
with attractive power woven fabrics. 

British woollens, a term which in- 
cludes worsteds, gabardines, flannels, 
tweeds, and Saxony, presented a com- 
prehensive idea of the industry which 
exports more woollen cloth than the 
rest of the world put together. Some 
were handwoven. Tweeds showed 
more color than in the past, there 
were lighter weights and some looser 
weaves in woollen cloth, and a silk 
thread appeared here and there for 
accent. While new designs appeared, 
old favorites remained. 

Handweaves were not in evidence 
in French and Italian displays al- 
though both countries exhibited un- 
usually beautiful fabrics in silks, cot- 
tons, and synthetics. Foreign syn- 
thetics seem to have a lighter, airier 
effect than some domestic products. 
Scandinavian handwoven _ textiles 
were not particularly in evidence. 

While Japan showed some hand- 
woven silks, the bulk of her textiles 
were power woven, with simpler de- 
signs in silks than formerly and fresh 
colors, smart designs, and crisp fin- 
ishes in cottons. 

-ainted handwoven fabrics from 
Mexico attracted attention, along 
with the more familiar serapes. Pow- 
er woven textiles also were part of 
this country’s display. Pakistan’s 
amusing animal figures printed on ex- 
cellent cottons rated attention in a 
generally attractive display. Thail- 
and’s silks have become familiar to 
Americans in the last few years and 
the industry seems to be growing. 
Handweaving is important in Ceylon. 
Hong Kong brocades were luxurious 
and colorful. Now woven on Jac- 
quard-type looms, these silks have 
found an important place in high 
fashion. Many are designed and wov- 
en to customer’s specifications. 
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Winners 1n Garment Contest 


College girls from Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and Ohio won Handweaver & 
Craftsman prizes, $50 United States 
Savings Bonds, in the 1956 Make it 
Yourself with Wool competitions 
sponsored by women’s auxiliaries of 
the state Wool Growers’ associations. 
The national competition, to which 
certain state winners are sent, is spon- 
sored by The Wool Bureau, Inc., New 
York, and the Women’s Auxiliary of 
The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. For these prizes, the girls wove 
the cloth, designed, and made their 
garments. 

Mrs. Robert Hurd, a student at Col- 
orado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, 
planned her fabric to be used for an 
all around sport garment which would 
require a minimum of care and still 
retain a neat appearance. Although 
Mrs. Hurd was an exhibitor in Colo- 
rado the coat was woven at Oregon 
State College under the direction of 
Miss Joan Patterson who is in charge 
of weaving there. Yarns were chosen 
for their combination of texture and 
color. Warm skin tones and a basically 
brown wardrobe inspired the use of 
warm colors. She used one shade and 
two textures of dark brown; three 
shades and two textures of rust rang- 
ing from orange to rust; two shades 
and textures of yellow, one with green 
fleck ; and two textures of beige, one 
with a dark brown fleck. Beehive 
Tweed and Woodpecker yarns were 
used with smooth yarns from Bernat, 
and a nubby yarn from Oregon 
Worsted. She used a No. 8 reed, set 
two to the dent. This setting accom- 
modated the large nub on the brown 
yarn better than a 15 or 16-dent reed 
would have done. Plain weave was 
used to give the tweed finish to the 
fabric. The coat has an all wool inter- 
lining as well as a milium lining to as- 
sure a warm garment. To minimize 
bulk, she treated the interlining as the 
outer fabric, bringing it down into the 
coat hem instead of hemming it with 
the lining. The two thicknesses of wool 
cling together and give added warmth 
to the coat fabric. The total cost, with 
findings, was $41.25. 

Mary Doherty of the Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula, wove 
her dress of MacPherson tartan 
on the Missoula Weavers’ Guild 
looms, which are set up in the Old 
Student Union Building on the cam- 
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Mrs. Robert Hurd 
of Colorado A & M College 


pus, during Christmas vacation in her 
senior year. The MacPherson tartan, 
she said, was not a particularly good 
choice for an Irish girl who is rather 
short and plump but she had no choice. 
The Guild was studying authentic tar- 
tans and she had to use a loom already 
threaded. However, she designed her 
dress to minimize the effect of the 
plaid. It took her about 15 hours to 
weave the five yards and 27 inches 
needed for the dress material which 
was 36 inches wide. She washed and 
finished the material herself. A home 
economics major, she took her first 
course in weaving in summer school 
at the University in 1955. The whole 
class was invited to join the Mis- 
soula Weavers’ Guild and she accepted 
eagerly. Miss Doherty is now teaching 
sewing in the Columbus, Montana, 
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high school. She would like to interest 
her students in weaving. 

Miss Linda Gallagher of Columbus 
was the winner of the prize in the 
Ohio State contest. 





Book Covers 
(Continued from page 27) 


on a board and hammer corner to 
flatten seam. Repeat for each corner. 
Weight cover and dry thoroughly. 

Step 6. In order to get a flat sur- 
face on the inside of the cover, cut 
two pieces of cardboard the same 
thickness as the fabric and fit so that 
the edge of the cardboard is firmly 
against the edge of the fabric at top, 
bottom and outer edge, but 1/16” 
narrower at back fold. This is neces- 
sary to allow the cover to close easily. 
Glue firmly in place, weight, cover 
and allow to dry thoroughly. 

Step 7. Using heavy paper, make 
a lining for each side of cover, just 
large enough to lap over the fabric 
for 14” and meeting the cardboard 
edge at the back. Cut the silk 54” 
wider on all edges, than the paper 
inner linings. Lay paper on silk, fold 
edges of silk over and glue to paper, 
mitering corners. Weight with books 
and dry. When thoroughly dry, place 
one lining on each side of cover, silk 
side up, and glue along edges. 
Weight, again, and allow to dry. 

Step 8. To cover the inside of the 
back strip, Mrs. Phillipp selects a 
yarn used in the fabric and glues it, 
lengthwise, row after row, set close 
together and aligned with the top and 
bottom edges of the silk lining. She 
says that, no doubt, a less laborious 
means of covering the back strip 
could be used, but she likes this 
method because it gives an attractive 
finish. When it has been weighted and 
thoroughly dried, the book is inserted 
into the cover, the cords tied at the 
center opening of the book and it is 
ready for use. 
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Weaving pleasure for all ages 
with Loomette Junior. 


The original 4” x 4” hand loom designed espe- 
cially for pot holders, afghan squares, etc. 
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Mills College 
(Continued from page 23) 


in order to gain understanding of the 
total coordination required of the body, 
physically and mentally. 

Emphasis is placed on the need to 
work with inexpensive materials in the 
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most effective way, since institutions 
and hospitals are often faced with 
budgetary limitations. She does not, 
however, allow her students to work 
with rags, old nylon hose, or similar 
materials. They use yarns because 
she finds that there are enough inex- 
pensive yarns available within the stu- 
dents’ budgets, and with these materi- 
als they produce more satisfactory 
woven articles. Advanced students 
make mats with reeds and bamboo. It 
is important for the student to realize 
the need for offering the patient a wide 
variety of materials, even including na- 
tive grasses as well as the more con- 
ventional natural and synthetic fibers. 
Leaving the choice open to the patient 
in the selection of color, design and 
materials, increases the therapeutic 
value of the project since he develops 
it completely as his own. This is a 
big factor in the rehabilitation process. 
However, the unobtrusive supervision 
of the therapist, in relation to choice of 
techniques and design, will give the 
patients the guidance they need, al- 
though they still feel the full responsi- 
bility for their projects. 

It is compulsory for the occupation- 
al therapy students to have 24 units of 
art and because of this, it is fairly easy 
for them to work toward a major in 
art as well as in occupational therapy, 
if they are so inclined. Among the 
courses offered are woodworking and 
minor crafts ; bookbinding and leather- 
craft in addition to weaving by Mrs. 
Schulz; design, color, instrumental 
drawing, painting, ceramics, sculpture, 
jewelry, metal work, photography, and 
technical art procedures given by other 
faculty members. Courses are also of- 
fered in other activities which may be 
applied to therapy, including clothing 
construction, music, folk dancing, cre- 
ative dramatics and recreational activ- 
ities. Mrs. Rhodes preferred that her 
students learn as many crafts as pos- 
sible during the first two years of aca- 
demic work. By the time they are en- 
rolled in classes which present the ap- 
plication of crafts to occupational 
therapy, they have a general under- 
standing of the various techniques and 
processes of these crafts. Then, when 
she explained and demonstrates how 
various muscular movements are in- 
volved in performing the different 
craft activities, the students can more 
readily understand and realize the 
need for adaptation to the require- 
ments of individual patients. 


Mills College is one of 30 schools 
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with courses in occupational therapy 
approved by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. There are 
four on the Pacific Coast. 

Mrs. Schulz, who is assistant pro- 
fessor of textile arts at Mills College, 
received her training in leather and 
bookbind'ng in Hamburg, Germany, 
at Hamburger Werkstatt fur Buch- 
einbind and Kunstgewerbe Schule and 
her weaving training at the California 
College of Arts and Crafts. In addition 
to her courses at Mills, she also teaches 
at California Co'lege of Arts and 
Crafts. She has exhibited her weaving 
extensively and is a member of the 
Contemporary Handweavers of Cali- 
fornia, of which she was president in 
1949-50, and of the Professional 
Weavers Association. 

Mrs. Rhodes was originally trained 
as a nurse and enlisted in the Waves 
during World War II where she be- 
came one of the first six to be selected 
by the Navy for occupational therapy 
training. She became so interested in 
the work that, following discharge 
from the Navy, she enrolled at the 
University of Florida for two years of 
study, followed by three years at Mills 
College where she received her degree. 
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Tapestry 
(Continued from page 25) 


Tapestry is usually done with the 
wrong side next to the weaver, with 
few exceptions. 

The Swedish knot technique does 
not require a shed; the weft threads 
are knotted around the warp threads. 
The threads from adjoining pattern 
and border areas are interlocked, no 
slits are permitted. The weft thread is 
wound around the fingers into small 
bobbins and beating is not necessary as 
the downward pull of the weft thread 
knot places it in the correct position. 

The Gobelin requires a shed into 
which the weft threads, wound onto 
wooden bobbins, are entered. With 
this technique it is customary to build 
up a complete pattern area regardless 
of background or adjoining pattern 
areas. This, however, requires careful 
planning or overhangs may develop 
under which it is not possible to weave. 
Beating is done with the bobbin in 
wnat Mrs. Kelz calls “a scratching 
motion”. There is no interlocking and 
slits are sewn together when the web 
is finished. 
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¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
© No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 
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PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
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HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 


Postage prepaid in U.S. Foreign countries 

extra. Remittance in 10 days or binders 

returned. Please indicate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
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Although samples can be steam 
pressed a much better method of 
finishing is by blocking. The sample 
is laid face down on a clean flat surface 
and tacked securely in place with small 
non-rusting brads, spaced about one 
half inch apart. Once the web is tacked 
firmly in place, and it is well to stretch 
it a bit, wet it evenly with a sponge 
dipped in warm water. It will require 
a day or so for the web to dry com- 
pletely, but when thoroughly dry it 
wil be smooth and firm. The weft 
threads will not be pressed out of 
shape and alignment as would be the 
case from seam pressing. 

We were fortunate in having Mrs. 
Kelz give us such a splendid introduc- 
tion to Gobelin tapestry techniques 
and also to have Miss Joyce Chown as 
consultant at our meetings. In addition 
to her training in design and various 





Aubusson tapestry bobbins and tools. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 


All types and colors. 
Economically priced. 
Hooked Rug Yarns 


Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Dept. 10 711 Arch St. Phila. 6. Pa. 





forms of Scandinavian tapestry and 
rug weaving at the Handarbetets 
Vanners Vavskola in Stockhoim, 
Sweden, Miss Chown attended Mrs. 
Kelz’ summer class in Halifax, and 
latterly continued advance study with 
Mrs. Kelz and with research in tapes- 
try techniques in New York museums. 
It is now our intention to meet reg- 
ularly to consolidate and develop our 
knowledge through working, reading, 
study and visiting such museums as 
are accessible to us. When we have be- 
come sure of our techniques we will 
pass our knowledge of them on to 
other interested weavers so that more 
weavers may be a part of this great 
world-wide tapestry renaissance. 
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@ SPECIAL OFFER 
100% Virgin Worsted Yarns — BLACK ONLY 


Your choice of 3 sizes on cones 


#1—SIZE 2/12—3360 YARDS PER POUND 
#2—SIZE 2/15—4200 YARDS PER POUND 
#3—SIZE 2/20—5600 YARDS PER POUND 


PRICE 1 POUND FOR $2.50 POSTPAID OR 
5 POUNDS FOR $11.00 POSTPAID OR 
10 POUNDS FOR $20.00 POSTPAID 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED — PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


RADNOR YARNS, INC. 


237 N. 3rd Street Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 





BEAVER LOOMS 


Four Harness, Jack type Folding Looms made of American Black 
Walnut with rubbed oil finish. Sturdy for heavy warps yet perfectly 
balanced for fine weaves. For details write 


BEAVER SUPPLY COMPANY 
1440 No. Garfield Springfield Ohio 


THE WINTER 1956-1957 ISSUE 
IS NOW OUT OF PRINT. 


Renew your Subscription Early 
to Avoid Missing an Issue 


1 yr. $4.00 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10. 5 yrs. $15. 


Additional postage: Canadian, 50c a year.; 
Pan American and Foreign, $1.00 a yr. 





Send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OR 9-2748 


Prizes at State Fairs 


Travelers looking for displays of handweaving will do 
well to investigate state and local fairs, where exhibitions 
of handwoven fabrics and demonstrations of weaving and 
sminning have become increasingly popular attractions in 
the last few years. Handweaver & Craftsman will give a 
5-year subscription as a prize in the weaving competitions 
offered by 38 state and local fairs, 37 in the United States 
and one in Canada. Additional state fairs have expressed 
interest and the offer is still open for late summer and 
autumn fairs. At several fairs, the prize is sponsored 
jointly by weavers’ guilds and the fair management. 

The list of fairs as of July 15 follows: 

Arizona State Fair, Phoenix 

California State Fair, Sacramento, Aug. 28-Sept. 8 
Atwood Fair, Galt, Ont., Canada, Aug. 15-17 
Georgia State Fair, Macon, Oct. 21-26 

Eastern Idaho State Fair, Blackfoot, Sept. 10-14 
Illinois State Fair, Springfield, Aug. 9-18 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Aug. 28-Sept. 6 
Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, Sept. 14-19 
Kentucky State Fair, Louisville, Sept. 6-14 

Maine State Fair, Auburn, Aug. 26-Sept. 7 
Maryland State Fair, Timmonium, Aug. 26-Sept. 7 
Michigan State Fair, Detroit, Aug. 30-Sept. 8 
Saginaw Fair, Saginaw, Mich., Sept. 8-14 
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The Christmas card illustrated here was woven by 
Mrs. Jadwiga Rakowska of Chicago. She used fine silk 
in natural, set 72 to the inch, in plain linen weave for 
the background. The design was drawn on graph paper 
and then laid in, using four threads per square. The 
figure is in flesh tones with brown for the hair and pipe. 
The floral base is dark green. 





Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Aug. 17-25 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, Aug. 31-Sept. 6 
Lancaster Fair, Lancaster, N. H., Aug. 30-Sept. 2 
New Jersey State Fair, Trenton, Sept. 22-29 

New Mexico State Fair, Albuquerque, Sept. 28-Oct. 6 
New York State Fair, Syracuse, Aug. 30-Sept. 7 
North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, Oct. 15-19 
North Dakota State Fair, Minot, July 29-Aug. 3 
Ohio State Fair, Columbus, Aug. 23-30 

Canfield Fair, Canfield, Ohio, Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Sandusky County Fair, Fremont, Ohio 

William County Fair, Montpelier, Ohio, Sept. 9-15 
Wood County Fair, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Tulsa State Fair, Tulsa, Okla., Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Oregon State Fair, Salem, Aug. 31-Sept. 7 
Clackamas County Fair, Canby, Oreg. 

Douglas County Fair, Roseburg, Oreg. 

Multnomah County Fair, Gresham, Oreg., Aug. 1-10 
State Fair of Texas, Dallas, Oct. 5-20 

Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City, Sept. 13-22 
Rutland Fair, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 2-7 

State Fair of Virginia, Richmond, Sept. 20-28 
Interstate Fair, Spokane, Wash., Sept. 18-22 

State Fair of West Virginia, Lewisburg, Aug. 19-24 
Wyoming State Fair, Douglas, Aug. 28-31 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Coptic & Pre-Inca 

From the famous textile collection 
of the Kanegafuchi Spinning Com- 
pany of Osaka, Japan, the president, 
Mr. Itoji Muto, has recently pub- 
lished a beautiful set of 150 plates of 
Coptic textiles which range from the 
second to the eighth century A. D. 
These were taken from Egyptian 
burying grounds and are now kept 
in a specially constructed room in 
their Yamashina mill. The design of 
these decorative pieces follows the 
typical conventionlized animal, bird, 
flower and human motifs, with their 
colors still brilliant after a thousand 
years. The 14% by 18% plates have 
been unusually well reproduced in 
full color on a heavy coated stock, 
with the faithful reproduction giving 
a third dimensional effect. Even the 
bi-lingual captions were printed in a 
pale grey so as not to conflict with 
the illustration. 

Also from the Kanegafuchi col- 
lection of 350 pieces of Pre-Inca tex- 
tiles, Mr. Muto has had 100 examples 
reproduced with the same expert 
craftsmanship as the Coptic pieces. 
Where the Coptic designs were for 
the most part conventionalized real- 
ism the Pre-Inca approach is more 
geometric, even when the source of 
the design is still recognizable. Many 
of these textiles were woven from 
llama wool and were woven a couple 
of centuries after the Coptic pieces. 
We plan to use one of these Pre-Inca 
textiles on the cover of Handweaver 
& Craftsman in the near future. 


Antiques 

Having enthusiastically noted in 
previous issues the appearance cf 
Volume One and Volume Two of this 
Encyclopedia of Antiques we are hap- 
py to now announce the publication 
of Volume Three, which covers such 
additional subjects as Victorian Fur- 
niture, Continental Silver, Eighteenth 
Century Viennese Furniture, Ameri- 
can Glass, Bird Prints, Chest Furni- 
ture, Firebacks, Maps & Globes, 
Wallpaper and 19 other items. Each 
of these articles has been written by 
an acknowledged authority on the 
subject and is accompanied by several 
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illustrations showing outstanding ex- 
amples and numerous line drawings 
are interspersed throughout the text. 
The continuous influence of the de- 
sign of one country upon another is 
noted as is the nostalgia of the col- 
lector for the handmade and the 
unique. Under the title of A Caveat 
to Collectors the proper approach and 
behavior for an antique auction is 
given and also the warning that 
“whoever buys antiques to impress” 
impresses only himself. There is a 
comprehensive 16-page classified list 
of museums and galleries, both here 
and abroad, where objects mentioned 
in the three volumes of this Encyclo- 
pedia may be seen. The material has 
been compiled by the editor and staff 
of The Connoisseur and as before has 
been beautifully produced in Eng- 
land. 

The Concise Encyclopedia of 
Antiques, edited by L. G. G. Ram- 
sey. Hawthorn Books, New York 
11. 74% by 92, 287 pages, 176 half- 
tone plates. $12.50. 


Costumes 

This beautifully reproduced book 
illustrates with some 2000 full color 
drawings, photographs and patterns 
the development of costume from an- 
cient times down to the nineteenth 
century. The construction is shown 
by laid-out examples and accessories 
such as decorative cuffs and collars 
and head dresses, shoes, sashes and 
linings are given in detail drawings. 
For study, “Complicated garments 
may be reduced to a characteristic 
core which remains when all decora- 
tion, indicated by seams, is removed.” 
Very early costumes were merely 
wrapped and the decorative fringes 
may indicate their origin from skins. 
This draped effect achieved its peak 
during Greek and Roman times and 
resulted in a most impressive effect. 
It is in Spain where we first find the 
impact of Mongolian-Turkish but- 
tons on European costume. Perfectly 
preserved fourteenth century Nor- 
man clothing has been found in Green- 
land. Persian clothes were conspicu- 
ous for their width while the Euro- 
peans wanted more freedom of move- 





Teach yourself to 


WEAVE 
like an expert 


A Handweaver’s 


Workbook 


by Heather G. Thorpe. A comprehensive 
guide to weaving on the 4-harness foot- 
treadle or hand-operated loom with simple 
instructions on many handsome weaves 
and personalized design. $4.50 


Byways in 
Hand-Weaving 
by Mary Meigs Atwater. A magnificently il- 
lustrated book on weaving patterns from 


Ieeland, Guatemala, America, China, Peru 
and New Zealand. $8.50 


The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American 
Hand-Weaving 


hy Mary Meigs Atwater. Revised in 1951, 
this definitive book includes valuable new 


information, illustrations and native Ameri- 
can weaves. $7.50 


At your bookstore 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





ment. After the Middle Ages the 
difference between male and female 
costume became more marked. The 
hoop-skirt has dominated three differ- 
ent periods in European fashion, the 
Spanish, the Rococo and the crino- 
line. The plates cover the periods of 
Antiquity (Egypt, Persia, Greece & 
Rome), Asia Minor (Syria, Arabia 
& Turkey), Rome & Byzantine, Eu- 
rope, India, China and Japan. Run- 
ning comments giving more detail 
information accompany the plates. 

Costume Patterns and Designs 
by Max Tilke. Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York 22. 942 by 13, 
49 pages text, 128 plates, 112 in 
full color. $22.50. 


New York 


As the introduction to this guide 
observes, “There is general agree- 
ment that New York is the mightiest 
community in the history of man.” 
This guidebook will help you to bet- 
ter enjoy it. The one thousand sub- 
jects discussed include street direc- 
tories and 100 detail maps for the 5 
Boroughs, characteristics of the vari- 
ous neighborhoods, shopping districts 
& stores, the United Nations, trans- 
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A HANDWEAVER’S LIBRARY 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness 
tverns with full directions for weav- 
. Beautifully printed. 
240 pp $8.00 Plus 16c postage 


A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Daviscn 
A CLASSIC. A yuetere handbook of 
four-harness patte 
242 pp. Rev. Ed. $ $7.50 plus 16c post. 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND 


LOOMS 


By Snow & Peasley 
For beginners — basic information — 
looms, equipment and a. 
plus 6c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 


By Roger Millen 
Invaluable in the production of tweeds 
and homespuns. 


2nd Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME 


WEAVING 


By Marguerite P. Davison 
Illustrated source material with direc- 
tions for reproducing many of the 


weavings. 
$1.00 plus 3c postage 








Write For Descriptive Literature 
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At Your Favorite Bookstore or 
Order Direct from the Publisher 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 























WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 
by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 
Order from 


Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 


INTERESTED IN CRACKLE WEAVE? 


We have the new enlarged ed. of the Swedish 
weaving pattern book, “JAMTLANDSDRALL” by 
Olsson. 82 patterns, drafts, photos. $2.50. FREE 
Swedish-English Weaving Glossary with purchase. 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 

Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 


LOOM MUSIC 


Weaving projects in detail, theory, news; 
for beginners and seasoned weavers too. 








$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN TEXTILE DESIGN 
FOR WEAVERS by Kay Geary. Principles of De- 
Texture, Color and Proportion lained 
ane to weav problems. Weav as- 
signments ed wi instructions to the 
weaver c e@ own work. 
Auxiliary charts on color, texture ~~ dyeing 
included. Price $3.00 postpaid. Order from Yarn 
Depot, 545 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. or Kay 
Geary, 5608 Canary” Dr., No. Highlands, Cal. 


CROSS-COUNTRY C R A FT $ M A N 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 
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portation, newspapers, museums, art 
galleries, historic houses, churches, 
tours, beaches, theatres and hotels. 
The annual mean temperature and 
rainfall and a warning “Traps for 
the Unwary” are also given. No mat- 
ter how well you may think you know 
your New York, you will doubtless 
find many interesting bits of informa- 
tion in this most comprehensive 
guide. 

New York City Guide and Al- 
manac 1957-1958. Compiled & 
Edited by New York University 
Press, New York 3. 5 by 8, 512 
pages, 1000 illustrations. Paper 85 
cents, boards $2.75. 


Shuttle Craft 

In 1922 Mrs. Mary Meigs Atwater 
founded The Monthly Bulletin of the 
Shuttle Craft Guild and edited it un- 
til 1946, when the magazine was 
taken over by Mrs. Harriet Tidball. 
In January of this year an expanded 
edition, under the name of Shuttle 
Craft appeared. It is printed in offset 
in a convenient 7 by 9% size, run- 
ning 32 or 36 pages and contains 
numerous reproductions of detail 
photographs of textiles, diagrams and 
drafts. The lead article is by Mrs. 
Tidball and the first four issues have 
been devoted to Jaspe and various 
aspects of the M’s and O’s. Reprints 
and original articles by various well- 
known weavers, such as Mary E. 
Black, Adele Coulin Weibel and EI- 
mer Hickman, are also included. The 
approach is, for the most part, more 
or less intimate and unconventional 
and frequently includes a photograph 
of the author. The light touch of each 
issue has been The Weaver’s Book 
Shelf, edited by the business man- 
ager, Boris Veren. Being a book deal- 
er and having read so many boring 
books he makes sure that his reviews 
are not only informative but also 
make interesting reading. Recom- 
mended sources of tested materials, 
equipment and supplies are listed. 
The magazine is issued ten times a 
year from Kelseyville, California. 
The subscription is $7.50 a year for 
the regular edition and $17.50 for the 
portfolio edition which contains wov- 
en samples. 


Heirlooms 

The author of this informative book 
realizes that at some time “everybody 
falls heir to a number of articles of 
certain or uncertain age and value.” 
This is a book for those who wonder 





“what to do with them,” and for the 
casual collector of antiques. Over 
one hundred large illustrations assist 
the reader in the identification of pe- 
riods and the characteristic touches of 
the individual craftsmen. Many in- 
teresting sidelights on the various ob- 
jects are given. In the section on fur- 
niture we are told the traditional 
Windsor chair was first made by 
English wheelwrights, which accounts 
for some of its constructional details. 
The Windsor chair reached its high- 
est stage of development in this coun- 
try. Some of the other subjects be- 
sides Eighteenth Century furniture 
which are discussed include early 
china and glass, American silver, 
Nineteenth Century lithographic 
prints, genre and portrait painting, 
brass and pewter, quilts and coverlets. 
The book closes with a brief story on 
the first Christmas cards in 1874. The 
author is a recognized authority in 
the field of antiques and writes a 
syndicated newspaper column on the 
subject. 

Know Your Heirlooms by 
Thomas H. Ormsbee. The Mce- 
Bride Company, New York 16. 7 
by 10, 128 pages, 132 illustrations. 
$7.50. 


Dressmaking 


The idea of this well illustrated 
book is that “many girls want and 
need to make their clothes.” It has 
been “written to be used by freshman 
and sophomore students” and has 
been extended into a rather complete 
handbook on a young woman’s per- 
sonal appearance. The author con- 
siders it as a reference book for in- 
dividual problems rather than as a 
textbook. After a rather general dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of ap- 
pearance and wardrobe building, the 
basic problems of choosing the fab- 
rics, using a pattern, using a sewing 
machine, construction details, fitting, 
pressing and restyling are discussed. 
Good structural decoration is con- 
trasted with mere applied decoration 
and the book closes with some sug- 
gestions for keeping within the budg- 

The author is professor emeritus 
of clothing and textiles at the Texas 
Technological College. 

Clothing for Moderns. Revised 
Edition. Mabel D. Erwin. The 
Macmillan Company, New York 
ll. 5% by 8%, 632 pages, 351 
diagrams and halftone plates. 


$5.90. 
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York State 


Featured craftsmen at the York 
State Craft Fair this year will be 
Phyllis and Nelson Spencer, a hus- 
band and wife team of handweavers 
who have their studio at Angelica, 
New York. Textiles will be stressed 
especially both in programs and 
demonstrations. The Fourth Annual 
Fair will be held again at Ithaca Col- 
lege, Ithaca, New York, August 22- 
23-24. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spencer are widely 
known both as custom weavers and 
teachers. They are graduates of the 
School for American Craftsmen. Be- 
fore her marriage, Mrs. Spencer was 
in charge of the weaving room at Old 
Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Their work has been seen 
in many exhibitions and was sent 
abroad in the exhibitions organized by 
The American Craftsmen’s Council 
and sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. 

The fair this year will be preceded 
by a 3-day workshop, August 19-20- 
21, with classes in weaving and ce- 
ramics, held at Ithaca High School, 
just across the street from Ithaca Col- 


lf You 
Think 


THAT OTHER WEAVING PUBLICATIONS 
ARE TOO ELEMENTARY FOR YOU, 
WHY NOT TRY 


“THE 
MASTER 
WEAVER” 


A PERIODICAL FOR 
EXPERIENCED HANDWEAVERS 
* 


Write to us for more information 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 
FULFORD, P. Q., CANADA 
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Craft Fair 


lege. Rie Donker Bannister of South 
Landing Craft Centre, Queenston, 
Ontario, Canada, will be in charge of 
the weaving. George Stark, profes- 
sor of art at New York State Univer- 
sity College at Buffalo, will teach ce- 
ramics. Stark is a potter who took a 
top prize in the 1957 Ceramic 
National. 

Workshop arrangements are in 
charge of Mrs. Alton Delius of Buf- 
falo, YSC education chairman, with 
the cooperation of John Mack, direc- 
tor of adult education for Ithaca pub- 
lic schools. If the workshops are suc- 
cessful others will be added in 1958. 

Weavers always have found much 
of interest at the York State Fair be- 
cause of the demonstrations, displays 
of equipment, yarns, special exhibi- 
tions and lectures. This year a well- 
known weaver will serve as consulting 
hostess in the weaving rooms each 
day of the fair, according to Marjorie 
Ruth Ross, weaver and member of 
the YSC board, who is in charge of 
the weaving program. For an hour 
each afternoon the hostess of the day 
will conduct a special discussion ses- 
sion in a conference room. Tea will be 
served every day. Mrs. Bannister will 
be the consulting hostess Thursday, 
August 22; Mrs. Ruth Herron of 
Rochester Friday, August 23; and 
Berta Frey of Woodstock, Saturday, 
August 24. 

Linn Phelan of Almond is the 1957 
fair chairman. He teaches art at Al- 
fred-Almond Central School, also 
adult education in ceramics, and op- 
erates Linnwood Pottery at his home 
in Almond. He was on the faculty of 
The School for American Craftsmen 
when it functioned at Alfred Uni- 
versity. 

Mrs. Edmund Carnahan of Or- 
chard Park, chairman of the Stand- 
ards Committee of The York State 
Craftsmen, which sponsors the fair, 
has announced the 1957 jury. 

Members are Karl Laurell, director 
of textiles, School for American 
Craftsmen, Institute of Technology, 
Rochester, a designer-craftsman in 
textiles whose work has received sev- 
eral outstanding awards; Arthur J. 
Pulos, head of the industrial design 
department, Syracuse ‘University, 
Syracuse, designer-silversmith and a 
trustee of The American Craftsmen’s 
Council; Paul N. Perrot, assistant di- 
rector of the Museum of Glass, Corn- 





UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 
Plain and Fancy 


asonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous 


Flash 


COLLECTION OF TWEED TYPE YARNS 
@ See SWATCH CARD we, 144—151*, 


and 
*This card is automatically sent free to reg- 
ular Swatch Card Service subscribers, or can 
be ordered separat for 10¢, or included 
with complete set 17 swatch cards for 
$1.00. 
SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
a set of 17 — Cards oy By wide 


tant reference. This fee and an order en- 

titles regular customers to receive additional 

swatch cards of new yarns free of charge, 

as they are issued. cet ae 
for Hand-Spinning, by 

@ Fibers Ready 7 = 


’ Sitk, Rayon, Nylon, Orion, Vicara 
Dyest; end special to biended 


selling a nap effect on handwoven 
WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
betes INdependence 1-6656 











ing Glass Center, Corning, and form- 
erly on the staff of The Cloisters, New 
York City; Edwin Scheier, depart- 
ment of the arts, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, a noted ceramist whose work is 
in many permanent collections; and 
Albert Force of Ithaca, connoisseur 
of traditional arts and crafts. 

The jury will meet August 12 and 
13 in Ithaca to judge all entries for 
sale at the fair. A selected number of 
items will be named for Court of 
Honor and blue ribbon awards. 

The York State Craftsmen is a 
state-wide organization incorporated 
under the State Education Depart- 
ment. Membership is open to any resi- 
dent of New York State. 

All entries for the fair must be at 
Ithaca College by August 5 to prepare 
them for the jury. Preliminary regis- 
tration material was sent out June 10. 
July 15 is the deadline for return of 
preliminary registration cards. 

The Board of Directors decided to 
concentrate on sales this year. To this 
end, it was voted to eliminate the not 
for sale articles. For this year at least, 
no articles will be accepted for show 
only except material used in demon- 
stration areas. 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 
ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON 


© NYLON © COTTON @ LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS © SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 


SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. S-7, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





BOOKS ON 
HANDWEAVING 


Foreign Domestic 
Send us your name for our mailing list 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 
48 E. 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








HANDWEAVING 
SILHOUETTES 
e For your house: 6” high & 1034” long 


Tell your friends to look for the weav- 
ing symbol at your door. 


© For your auto: 4%" high & 43%” wide 
This is a clever way to have other weavers 
find you wherever you go. 


Silhouettes are made of cast aluminum 
beautifully finished in black crinkled 
enamel. 


Manufactured by and available only thru: 


CODDIE PRODUCTS 


1764 29th Avenue North 
St. Petersburg 4, Florida 





Florence E. House 
Weaving classes by appointment 
Mail address: Orient, L. I, New York 
Tel. Orient 2-1145 W 


Notes on Weaving Techniques 
New Edition, $4 plus 12¢ postage 





CONTEMPORAY 


YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 


Yarns for discriminating weavers. 
Sample card fifty cents. 





RECREATE AND WEAVE 


at the 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Gettysburg, Pa. Aug. 12-23 
An inspiring Session 
Beginners and Advanced—Staff of Seven 
Write Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. 
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Mrs. Lois O’Connor is president of 
The York State Craftsmen. On the 
staff of the /thaca Journal, Mrs. 
©’Connor played an important part 
in the organization of the state group 
and handled the publicity for the last 
three years. 


For information about the work- 
shops or the Fair write York State 
Craftsmen, 210 North Aurora Street, 
Ithaca, New York. 





New England Fabrics 
at Old Slater Mill 


The first All-New England exhibi- 
tion of handwoven fabrics will be held 
September 15-29 at the Old Slater 
Mill Museum in Fawtucket, Rhode 
Island. The exhibition will be spon- 
sored jointly by the Museum and the 
Weavers’ Guild of Rhode Island. 
Handwoven articles of all types are 
expected, representing weavers’ guilds 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. 

All non-guild members who were 
not represented with the guilds at the 
Amherst, Massachusetts, weaving 
seminar, who wish to enter work in 
the All-New England, should arrange 
to send entries to the Old Slater Mill 
Museum, Roosevelt Avenue, Paw- 
tucket, before September 10. There 
will be a jury. 

The centuries old art of spinning 
and weaving is having a revival at the 
Old Slater Mill Museum under the 
guidance of the Rhode Island Guild. 
A recent exhibition of Weaving, Old 
and New focused the attention of the 
public on this early craft. 


This historical museum, which is 


known as the “Cradle of the Textile 
Industry,” has much to offer the hand- 
weaver of today. It tells the story of 
America’s early development of tex- 
tiles and includes the story of hand- 
spinning and weaving. The Old Slater 
Mill stands above the lower falls of 
the historic Blackstone River in the 
very heart of busy, industrial Paw- 
tucket. It was here that in 1793 Samuel 
Slater first placed in operation the 
famous Arkwright spinning machines. 
This was the original pioneering effort 
in textile production by water-power 
in the Western Hemisphere. Consist- 
ently, through depression and pros- 
perity new adventurers have followed 
these footsteps and have combined 
skill and ability in the creating of our 
modern textile industry. The Mill has 
been restored and was opened to the 
public in 1955. The original building 
has been enlarged but the old hand 
hewn timbers are still in place. 


North Shore Classes 


A handweaving class twice a week 
taught by Mrs. Arvid Pardo of Kings 
Point, Long Island, is now offered at 
the North Shore Community Arts 
Center, Northern Boulevard at Bryant 
Avenue, Roslyn, New York. The 
classes are open both to adults and 
teenagers, either beginners or experi- 
enced weavers. 

Trained in Sweden, Mrs. Pardo 
brings with her a vast knowledge of 
fabrics and textile design as well as 
skill and artistry in weaving. She was 
awarded a traveling fellowship by the 
Swedish Society of Industrial Design, 
and her experience includes teaching 
at the Textile Institute and the Indus- 
trial Art College in Sweden. She work- 
ed as a designer for various handicraft 
associations in Sweden, and her work 
has been exhibited in the Rotisska 
Museum. It has also been exhibited at 
the Pen and Brush Club in New York 
and other galleries in this country. 
Beginning June 17 an exhibit of her 
work will be on display in the Arts 
Center gallery. Mrs. Pardo demon- 
strated Swedish rug techniques at the 
recent Weavers’ Seminar sponsored 
by Western Massachusetts guilds at 
the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. 

For information call RO 3-6460 or 
RO 3-0748 or visit the Center on week 
days between 10 A.M .and 5 P.M. or 
call Ruth Stone, director, at HU 
7-2174 Saturday morning. 
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REDDIGRAPHS 


WEAVING DIRECTIONS WITH SWATCHES 
Series 7 — 5 Issues — 85.00 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5 selected back Issues $6.50 


Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 





Textures 
(Continued from page 9) 


those selected for the S. S. United 
States. Their handwoven draperies 
for the Alcoa building in Washing- 
ton, D. C. were among their many 
important commissions. The detail of 
a handwoven piece by Ann Franke 
shown here was made for one of the 
ships of the United States Lines in 
1939. The warp thick dark 
brown mercerized cotton which forms 
a patterned twill ground and the weft 
is brown cotton. Thick white cotton 
pattern weft is held on the surface in 
parallels of different 
lengths, with 
warp-covering. 

Kjeld Juul-Hansen of New York 
came to the United States in the 
1930's from Elsinore, Denmark. Be- 
fore he turned to weaving, he had 
taken a degree in engineering in his 
native country. The two pieces of 
drapery material shown here have the 
same striped warps with different 
fillings and were made to order by 
Mr. Juul-Hansen in 1952 for the 
Peoples Natural Gas Company Build- 
ing in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Both 
have wool warps in gold, tan, musk 
green, dark and mahogany. 
The smooth one has wool wefts in 
dark blue. The other has a heavy 
white cotton bouclé weft. The suit 
and coat fabric is one of many ver- 
sions in different color combinations. 
Wool plain cloth with houndstooth 
effect is formed by the threading of 
the warp (2 black, 2 gray) and weft 
(3 white, 2 black). 


is of 


and 
degrees of 


spacings 
varying 


brown 


Maria Mundal, Brooklyn, New 
York, is a member of a well-known 
family of weavers in Norway who is 
now established in the United States. 
She works in a wide variety of tech- 
niques. In the dress fabric illustrated 
narrow bands of cloth weave alternate 
with bands of openwork formed by 
weft twined around each of four 
warps. The warp is of white wool 
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and the weft of blue-green woo! with 
a thin copper metallic weft run in 
the same shed. 


Miss Mailey is assistant keeper of tex- 
tiles at the Cooper Union Museum. 





Texas 
(Continued from page 31) 


produces small line or spot patterns 
on a plain background. In this fabric 
the overall effect is yellow with moss 
green double flake rayon and white 


Nyleara for pattern. Warp: 20/2 
spun rayon in yellow with moss 


green double rayon flake at one inch 
intervals. Weft: 18/2 gold worsted 
for tabby, white Nylcara and green 
double flake rayon for pattern. It is 
set 30 per inch, 2 ends to the dent 
in a 15-dent reed. 

Mr. Turner’s rug is woven in tab- 
by. The warp is linen and glazed cot- 
ton and the weft torn blanket strips 
and pieces of wool suiting woven so 
that the torn edges give the texture. 


Pewter 

This price 
pewter “also includes concise in- 
formation useful to the collector.” 
Some 300 touch marks are illustrated 
in line drawings, as are the character- 
istic forms of porringer handles and 
tea and coffee pots. The craft is old 
as English colonization and the de- 
signs are for the most part variations 
on then current English models. 
Pewter and later (c. 1825), the tin 
alloy, britannia, provided most of the 
tableware for our ancestors for over 
200 years. The pieces were not always 
marked. Crude variations of the 
American eagle, facing either sinister 
or dexter, are frequently found in 
these touch marks. In addition to 
tableware there were lamps, candle- 
sticks, buttons and furniture hard- 
ware cast from pewter. Although the 
piece may have been made in Penn- 
sylvania, in order to suggest quality, 
the pewter was often marked Lon- 
don. The various pewterers are al- 
phabetically listed with their marks, 
and if known, brief biographical 
sketches and also the present prices 
on their work. The book is illustrated 
with many excellent photographs and 
some rather casual line drawings. The 
author is a dealer in pewter. 

Guide to American Pewter by 
Carl Jacobs. The McBride Com- 
pany, New York 16. 6 by 9, 216 
pages, illustrated. $10.00. 


book on American 





MINNESOTA 
MULTI-USE LOOM 


Loom 24” wide, weaving width 20” 
Four-harness jack type table loom 
Easily converted into foot power 
Constructed of hard wood 

Hand finished 

Takes space of one loom only 

Two or more people can weave on it 


Each warp beam holds 10-15 yards 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 N. SNELLING AVENUE 
ST. PAUL 13, MINNESOTA 


ELSIE H. GUBSER 
647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 

Available for 
Fall Workshops & Lectures 


Private lessons at studio 
by appointment only. 








Now there are more fine 
EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARNS 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1, 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slate—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re- 
quired, samples, prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D. 80 Water St.. New York 5, N. Y. 


MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 
100% Virgin Wool Worsted, even textured 
For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 

OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 

8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 











MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





lili blumenau 
weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al, 4-7363 
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Pennsylvania Fair 


Prizes valued at almost $300 will 
be awarded to exhibiting craftsmen at 
the tenth annual State Craft Fair of 
the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, 
to be held again at East Stroudsburg 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, July 26-28. Chair- 
man of the jury for the exhibition will 
be Prof. Rudolf Staffel, Tyler School 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men now has more than 1,000 mem- 
bers, organized in chapters in differ- 
ent sections of the state. All work for 
sale will be shown in chapter displays ; 





LEATHERCRAFT. Complete Illustrated catalog, 
Leathercraft kits, tools, supplies, books. 
Send 10c today to J. C. Larson Co. 820 
S. Tripp, Dept. 7020C, Chicago 24. 

ON sALe! Traub floor looms. McKeeby 
Automatic Bobbin Winders. Scotland’s 
best Tweed Yarn, (Sample cards $1.00). 
Painter’s Loom Studio 3190 Pine Ave., 
Long Beach 6, California. 

HANDMADE BUTTONS, natural wood, maple, 
birch, rosewood. Coatbuttons 30, Suit- 
buttons 20, Dressbuttons 10 cents each post 
paid. Order from Burkley Studio, Niagara 
on the Lake, Ontario. 


HERALD LOOM AGENT. Stop in—see it—try it 
—you'll love it too. New owners enthusias- 
tic immediately. Send for new brochure. 
The Garrisons, 5 Cherry Tree Lane, Mid- 
dietown, N. J. 


SHELLCRAFT, The Fascinating Profitable 
Hobby. New shell jewelry designs. Free 
pamphlets for beginners and experienced. 
Miami Shellcraft Supplies, 514 North 
West 79th St. Miami 50, Fla. 

ANGORA RABBIT WOOL available for hand spin- 
ning and Angora yarn for hand weaving. 
American Angora Rabbit Breeders Co- 
operative, Palmer Lake, Colorado. 


MATILDA LoomS— Priced at $19.95. These table 
looms are light in weight with four harnesses 
and 14” reed. Write John Runnells, 4 
Howard Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 

SEND FOR Our new “Shuttle Brooch” crafts- 
man designed enamelled on copper. $1.50 
p.p. Nylon Supported Lurex available in 20 
colors 300-yard spool. 50c each p.p. South 
Landing Craft Centre, Queenston, Ontario, 
Canada. 


PROFITABLE HOME WEAVING $2.00. Explains 
value in HANDWEAVING and includes 
Loom Plans. Robert Heartz, Epping, N.H. 
MARIA MUNDAL’S STUDIO. Handweaving con- 
sultant and teacher. Mending small tapes- 
tries. Warping, 5413 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 
20, N. Y. HYacinth 2-6731. 


RUN SPARE TIME Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of 
our new 1957 Christmas and All Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their or- 
ders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 30, Ferndale, Michigan. 
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there will be in individual exhibits. No 
articles will be shown which have not 
been designed and executed by the 
participating craftsmen. 

Mary Douglas and Helen Simpson 
are fair chairmen, Paul Eshelman, 
demonstrating at Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage this summer, is organizing dem- 
onstrations for the fair. Mrs. Carlton 
Gordon is chairman for the annual 
fashion show. 

The first annual school and work- 
shop for the Pennsylvania Guild will 
be held at Kutztown State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 
August 26-30. Miss Julia Vanderbilt 
of the Institute of the Philadelphia 
Hospital will teach weaving. Classes 
also will be given in ceramics, enamel- 
ing, silversmithing and jewelry. For 
registration blanks write Carl Espen- 
scheid, RD 2, Lebanon, New Jersey. 








lf you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 





HANDBAGS Your material professionally 
styled and mounted. $2.50 up. Send stamped 
envelope for styles and prices. THE 
MASSIES, CRAFTSMEN, 1155 West 
Stephenson, Freeport, Illinois. 


THE BEST in 3 sizes of chain tie-up looms, 
in either Rising Shed or Counterbalance. 


Equipment for the quickest and easiest 
winding. New rigid spindle and other 
shuttles. Adjustable winders etc. LOOM 


CRAFT STUDIO 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


687 Rombach Ave. 


NEW ADDRESS—GILMORE Looms now at 1032 
North Broadway. Stockton, California. For 
complete information on the finest hand 
looms and accessories write to E. E. Gil- 
more. 





PICTURE CREDITS 


Pages 6-12, George D. Cowdery, for 
Cooper Union Museum, New York. 
12-13, George Jervas, New York. 14- 
15, 46, A. Burton Carnes, New York. 
18-19, Mem LeMay, Yorktown, Va. 
22-23, George A. Tagney, Oakland, 
Calif. 24-25, Mrs. Kelz, R. W. Hall, 
others courtesy Nova Scotia Film 
Bureau. 28-30, E. F. Marten, Seattle, 
Wash. 31, Charles J. Long, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 35, The Art Institute of 
Chicago. 36, 38, James Yarnell, 
Wichita Art Association. 44-45, Gary 
Wagner Associates, New York. 43, 
The Detroit Institute of Arts. 50, The 
Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. 





ANGORA YARNS: Practice work of handspin- 
ners. White only. ¥%2 pound $3.00. $5.00 
pound. Satisfaction guaranteed. Angora 
House, 1058-6, Springfield, Illinois. 
KESSENICY FOUR HARNESS foot loom, rising 
shed, weaves forty five inches, folds, passes 
doorways, sectional beam. Aaron, 70 Irving 
Place, N. Y. C. 

wantep—Handweaver, experienced woolen 
sample weaving assist designer in attractive 
studio, Manhattan. TR 9-9240. 





SPINNING WHEELS—WEAVING SUPPLIES. Buy di- 
rect from manufacturer and save on Shut- 
tles, Aluminum bobbins, Lease and Warp 
sticks, Warping frames. Write for price 
list. Dealer inquiry invited. Anthony Card- 
arelle, 3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, 
California. 


HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
etc. Write for information. E. B. FRYE 
& SON, Wilton, New Hampshire. 





JERSEY, inch strips. Orlon, Nyloncetates. 
Cotton yarns 2/8 2/16. All colors cuprama. 
Samples, literature 25c; year $1. Mrs. 
Schaefer, Drummondville, Quebec. 

FREE “Dw-It-Yourself’. Leathercraft Cata- 
log. Tandy Leather Company, Box 791- 
B22, Fort Worth, Texas. 


$200. MONTHLY PossiBLE, Sewing Babywear! 
Fast, easy; big demand! No house selling: 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Babygay, Warsaw 37, Indiana. 

WEAVE RUGS— Make Big Profits—No experi- 
ence necessary! Free Catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom—give make, weaving width 


please. OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. 
4744, Lima, Ohio. 
po You HAVE Berta Frey’s article, “Varia- 


tions in the Honeysuckle Design”, in Fall 


issue 1950, $1.50 HANDWEAVER & 
CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Ave, New 


York 1. 

YARNS OF ALL Types. Save time—only one 
order to make out. Save money—only one 
check to write with right prices and uni- 
form discounts on all purchases. BEEHIVE, 
BERNAT, CONTESSA. D.M.C., DRITZ. FLEISHER, LILY. 
LOOMLORE, LUDLOW, MAYPOLE, METLON, PAULINE 


DENHAM, SHAGGEE, SQUARE-SALE. UNGER. Don’t 
delay; write today. SWANSON, 1132 
Shoshone, Pasco, Washington. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 















































































































































Visit Hand Weavers Paradise 
On Your Next Trip to Los Angeles 








3186 W. Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 

















HANDWEAVING YARNS 


/ 


AND SUPPLIES A 


\ 








Visit us in July at the 
Craftsman’s Fair in 
Asheville, N.C, 





LILY Yarns, developed especially for handweaving, are used by discriminating weavers every- 
where. Always the highest in quality and the newest in textures and colors. Ready for prompt 
shipment in any quantity —Cottons, Wools, Chenilles, Homespuns, Linens, Metallics and Novelties. 
Also Looms, including the Leclerc folding loom, warping frames, bobbin racks and winders, 
table reels and tension boxes. Price list FREE. 


Send $1.00 for complete color cards and samples. (This $1.00 can be applied to your next order of $10.00.) Write to 
Dept. HWH. 


THE HANDWEAVER'S HEADQUARTERS 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Shelby, N. C. 
makers of the famous Lily Seuing Threads 




















